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FIVE DAY 
SHIPMENTS 


WE HAVE IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT THE FOLLOWING 


| Vol. WAT No. 1648. 


Engines 
SINGLE VALVE, ‘SELF-CONTAINED 


10 TO 100 HORSE POWER 
Throttling : 47 
Automatic ‘ 22 


SINGLE VALVE, SIDE CRANK 


o TO 250 HORSE POWER 


Throttling . . . §& 
Automatic . . . §7 


FOUR yacneechay! HEAVY DUTY 


0 TO 500 HORSF POWER 
Automati oS 
GAS AND GASOLINE 


2 TO 24 HORSE POWER 
Horizontal. “. -é 62 
Verti al ‘ . 35 


oh Speed Engines, usually 
un be secured 


Boilers 
FIRE TUBULAR BOILERS 


"rs TO 150 HORSE POWER 
o-lb. Pressure .. 133 
125-lb. Pressure. 54 
1so lb. Pressure ; 27 
SIX-INCH FLUE BOILERS 


5 TO 150 HORSEZPOWER 


Pressure 3. 2M 
PORTABLE BOILERS 


o TO 70 HORSE POWER 


1oo-lb. Pressure .. . 35 
WATER TUBE BOILERS 


‘roo TO 500 HORSEPOWER 
For All Pressures . 39 


nected service, can be delivered 





» Power in service 
n 1 "Bo iler Industry. 


tells of the satisfaction others get in dealing with the principal 


Last year’s Atlas business was 85 per cent. better than the year before. 
Shipments were 90 per cent. greater. Nota single overdue ship- 
ment was carried forward on this year’s books. This is interesting 
to those who want their requirements quickly. Does it interest you? 


send for a photograph of a Single Day’s Shipment 


> 


Atlas Engines and Boiler s—It tells the 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, dlenapelie 
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‘The Maxwell Trussed Bar | 

















for reinforcing concrete structures is a 
FULLY TRUSSED BAR of any desired 
steel which can be applied to all kinds of 
Architectural or Engineering Concrete Con- 
struction without departing from the origi- 
nal design of the bar. 

This is THE NEW BAR in tthe field of 
reinforcement which combines the two 
essential qualities, 


Strength and Economy 








MAXWELL SYSTEM OF REINFORCEMENT 


For particulars address Dept. D 


American Concrete Steel Company 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. 























— HIGHEST TENSILE VALUE AT LOWEST COST 


=6 American Concrete Reinforcing 


—a—— MANUFACTURED BY CONCRETE ENGINEERS 
——l FOR CONCRETE ENGINEERS 




















M The most important reinforcing improvement made in the last 
Column Spirals twenty-five years. They obtain twice the amount of compressive 


strength from the concrete. Are shipped ready to go in the forms—and at low cost. 
We are the pioneer makers of these time and money savers. 


: : We make the 
Hard Drawn Woven Wire Fabric oniy High Gar 


bon Fabric on the market giving twice the amount of tensile strength; 
ideal distribution of the metal in the concrete, to fully counteract 
contraction stresses; absolute assurance of proper spacing; with 
Monolithic Bond at 20 per cent. less cost for installation. 


High Carbon Rods give twice the amount of tensile 


strength at same cost —saving dead 
load—consequently time and money. Time Saving is our Specialty 


Our Engineering Department will co-operate with you on plans and send 
tables, samples and all Concrete data on request 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONCRETE REINFORCING 
189 La Salle Street 3 $3 3 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DAYLIGH TING 


Luxfer Plain and Prism Sidewalk Lights in 
Reinforced Concrete Setting 




















HE leading business build- 
ings in the U. S. are 
equipped with LUXFER 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS. We 


} are making go per cent. of 
the total installations of this 
class. 

Reasons: LUXFER SIDE-. 
WALKS have the maximum lighting efficiency, are the strongest and 
most durable, waterproof, sound proof, guaranteed in every detail of 


materials and construction. 


The building illustrated is a notable example of LUXFER SIDEWALK superiority. 
This MENTOR BUILDING, located in Chicago, is an architectural success from every 
standpoint, but particularly in the lighting of basement and sidewalk construction. We 
will gladly supply architects with full information regarding this installation. 

———————— IMPORTANT: — We are prepared to install 
> | this work with our own skilled workmen any- 
where in the United States, OR, we will make 
up any specification at our shops in ready-to-set 
slabs and ship to any point for installation by 
your local contractor. 
Specify LUXFER and see that you get it. 
There is no substitute. 
All LUXFER Products are listed in Sweet’s 


Index, pages 516 to 521 inclusive. 





American Luxfer Prism 
Company 


Heyworth Building, CHICAGO 


New York, 160 Fifth Avenue Pittsburg. 715 Fulton Bldg. 
Boston, 49 Federal Street Cincinnati, 30-32 Thoms Bldg. 
San Francisco, 245 Oak Street New Orleans, 904 Hennon Bldg. 
Cleveland, 1022 Garfield Bldg. Milwaukee, 1112 Herman Bldg. 
Baltimore, 505 American Bldg. Indianapolis, 342 E. Washington 
Kansas City, 948 N. Y. Life Bldg. Street 


St. Paul, 435 Gilfillin Block Portland, Ore., 218 Front Street 
Philadelphia, 608 Chestnut Street Seattle, Wash.. 313 Cordova St. 
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Tue BERGER M 
CANTON OF} 








The 


Hydrolithic System 
WATERPROOFING 


is becoming The Standard everywhere 


Our slogan: 


Dry as the Desert 
Permanent as the 
Pyramids 





is based upon facts 


We shall tell you more about it in our large adv. 
next week, on this same page—Page 5—Look for it. 


And please remember that our Catalog ‘‘B’’ will be sent 
upon request. 


E. J. Winslow Company 


Consulting and Contracting Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Waterproofing 


135 Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Auxiliary: THE WATERPROOFING COMPANY 
NEW YORK PITTSBURG BOSTON 


nut 

















A Concrete Roof That Does Not Leak 


Medusa Waterproof 
Compound 


Makes all concrete impervious 
to water 


The concrete roof of the Herbivora Building, 
at the Cincinnati Zoo, shown in this illustration, 
was made absolutely dry by applying a cement 
mortar coat containing Medusa Compound. 

lt will not affect the color, strength or setting of cement 








Write for pamphlet containing tests and describing its use. 


Sandusky Portland Cement Company 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Beware of imitations and adulterations that are sold for less 
than it costs us to manufacture 

















Unsightly Coal Windows 


ARE EYESORES 


The Majestic 
Coal Chute 


A sure cure for 
Smashed Sash, 
Broken Glass, 
Splintered Siding, 
and Soiled Foun- 
dation. 





Size of Opening in 














Wall 

No. 1. 

22 x 16 

No. 2. 

27 x 16 

No. 3. 

33 x 22 
Made of heavy 
Pat. Oct. 16, 1906. wrought steel, and 
Showing chute open ready to receivefuel,door has an adjustable 
automatically locked open, protecting hop per, w hich 
the siding. swings into the 
chute, allowing the 
door to close flush with the wall. Also has a self-locking 


device for holding door open and for locking when closed. 
Can be placed in old walls as well as new. Write for 
Catalogue. 
THE CHAPPELL FURNACE COMPANY 
MORENCI, MICH. 


New York Agents: United Structural Materlal Co., 8 and 10 
Burling Slip, New York City Jigiimessciemese.... 
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lever movement, controlled by a y-* link. In case of a fire the 
drops down by poy. closing the ope 
The top is also a Damper 
closable at any time, and still retaining its automatic closing feature in case of 
Therefore, we offer the 


{ 2nd, A Controllable Damper. 


have a proven speed of air exhaust in excess of any other made. 
Can be supplied with Glass Top. Simpler and with fewest parts made. 
weight, without sacrifice of proper gauge. 


“Reg. in U. S. 


PHILADELPHIA 

€ NEW YORK Successor to 
BROOKLYN 

Pat. of.” BALTIMORE Merchant & Co., Inc. 


The Fire Retarding “Star” Ventilator 


HE Roof of this Ventilator is movable vertically, and is held in its highest open position by a 
itself, as by regulating the chain length the aug © is partially or wholly 


{ xst. The Automatic Fire Retarding ‘‘Star’’ Ventilator. | ALL J 
COMBINATION - t ONE 


Hundreds of these Ventilators now in use. They are absolutely storm-proof, ion our Ventilators 


Merchant & Evans Company 


Link pafts and the top 


Also lightest in total 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
DENVER 














KOLL’S 
Patent Lock Joint Staved Columns 


are particularly well adapted for out-door use. Made 
in all sizes from 5 in. to 42 in. diameter and propor- 
tionate lengths. 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., U.S. A. 
N. Y. Office, 1123 Broadway. Western Factory, H. 
Sanders Co., 77-85 Weed St., Chicago. 

Send for Catalogue Gio 





The Illuminating Engineering Department 
OF THE 


IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL 
227-229 Fulton Street, New York 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY 


= 











HYDRAULIC STANDARD . 
ELECTRIC of the WORLD 
STEAM for more than 
BELTED FIFTY YEARS 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


New York Office: 17 Battery Place 








ELECTRIC SIGNALS 


For Passenger Elevators 
ELEVATOR SUPPLY & REPAIR CO. 


136 Liberty St. NEW YORK 34 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 








ATT. A PORTLAND CEMENT 


The Standard American Brand. 


Always Uniform 








THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 30 BROAD STREET, 


NEW YORK 
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| Proved Best 
t by Every Test 


and approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


Mullins 
Fireproof 


|Window 


is absolutely fireproof ad actually does what no other window can do—it stands 
every test. AsK for an estimate or write for our convincing catalogue. 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 


°O6 Franklin Street, - ~ Salem, Ohio. 
We also make everything in architectural sheet metal work—statuary, skylights, 
\e wrought iron grilles, cornices, etc. 120-page catalog of stock designs on request. > }} 























































STRATHMORE 
DRAWING PAPERS 
AND BOARDS 


There are twenty different kinds of Strathmore 
Drawing Papers and Boards, each so splendidly 
fitted for its particular purpose that in the offices 
of the leading architects of the country they 
are preferred above all others for every variety 
of work. Whether the medium employed be 
pen, pencil, brush, charcoal or crayon, you 


Special Extra Numbers 
to International Studio 


Limited Editions No Reprints 


The publishers reserve the right to advance price 
after the date of publication 


Paper Wrappers, $2.50 net; Post, 25 cts. Cloth, $3.00 net; post, 35 cts. 





English Country Cottages 


223 Illustrations 15 Color Plates 


Studio Year Book of 





will find among the following Strat hmore 
products just the paper or board that is best 


suited to your needs: 


Drawing Papers 
Drawing Boards 
Patent Office Boards 


For sale by many deal- 
ers, but if not obtain- 
able from yours, write 


Mittineague 


Mittineague, Mass., 


Charcoal Papers 
Detail Papers 
Water-Color Papers 
Illustrating Board 
for sample book, show- 


ing complete line, with 
the address of a dealer 


Paper Company 


U.S. A. 





Decorative Art, 1907 


A Guide to the Artistic Furnishing of the House. 
Many Hundreds of Illustrations, including 
Numerous Colored Plates 


‘Full of suggestions and admirable hints." -The House Beautiful on 1906 issue 


The Art Revival in Austria 


MoDERN PAINTING ARCHITECTURAL REVIVAL 
MopERN Puastic ART DECORATIVE ART 
220 Illustrations, 18 Special Color and 
Photogravure Plates 








Joun Lane Company, New Yor«K 


NEW ADDRESS: 10-114 WEST 32d STREET 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in 
Arch.) (Architectural engineering map be 
taken in lieu of advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in design or in | 
architectural engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Cer- | 
tsficate.) (For qualified draughtsmen; affording 
option in architectural engineering.) 

COMBINED COURSES rn Arts anv .ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by which A. B. aad B. S. in Arch. 
may be taken in six years. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced 
standing. 


SUMMER COURSES in elementary and gen- 
eral subjects through which advanced stand- 
ing may be secured, 


Por full fatpemation.. add~ss: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, vakoee Hal. University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelp! 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 


Options 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted as 
special students. 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 

offers professional four-year course in 
= gy ~~ ge A 
certificate or di from other schools 
colleges. Draughtsmen are admitted as special 
students. 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The Graduate School of Applied Science and 
The Lawrence Scientific School 
offer graduate and ye courses in Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Architecture, Landscape Architect- 
ae. Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, ‘Sees. and 


ER address W.C.SABINE, 
1s University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arpor, Mics. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Four-year course in Architecture and in Archi- 
tectural Engineeri Draftsmen and others 
adequately prepared. are admitted as special 
students. For Bulletin describing work, address 
Dean of Department of Engineering. 




















UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Four-year professional courses in Archi- 
tecture, in Architectural Engineering 
and in Architectural Decoraticn. Special 
courses for draftsmen and constructors. 
Excellent library and equipment. Uni- 
versity fees nominal. 


Department oj} Architecture. 
W.1I PILLSBURY, Registrar, Ursana, ILL 





THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


to draughtsmen and students of ei 
pene Pw -re > general ~ pumuet At the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in —_  X eo com: 
~~ gM problems in Orders, Design, pring 


ol 

or = apply to the of the 
Committee or Education, 3 East 33d St., New 
York City. 





THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 

DIVISION OF ARCHITECTURE 
offers a four-year technical course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Architecture, and a three-year special 
course for architectural draughtsmen. 

For catalogues, application blanks, and 
further information, address 
THE REGISTRAR. 








hak gpm any nh 





324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














E. ELDON DEANE 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman 


63 Seymour Buliding, Fifth Ave. Cor. 42d St. 
New Yorx City 








FREDERICK B. WIRT 
PERSPECTIVES 
84 Adams St., Care Chicago Arch’! Club, CHICAGO, ILL. 











PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
In Pen-and-Ink and Water-Color 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











Vellum Tracing Paper 





2 











is Waterproof, Very Tough and ny 
Transparent, and is perfectly adapted on bot 
sides to Ink, Pencil and Water Colors. 


Guaranteed not to Deteriorate 


Beware of Imitations (for several very good 
reasons). GENUINE VELLUM is encased in 


“S$ Large Convenient Tubes 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., New York and Chicago Distributors. 
Eugene Dietzgen Co. Sterling Vellum is same product. 


MADE BY 


CARDINELL - VINCENT CO., 
OAKLAND, CAL. See 
SAMPLES CHEERFULLY SENT ON REQUEST 
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ART METAL 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





Steel Sanitary 
Filing Geis | Durable 
Devices ireproofed 











Our Specialty : 
Steel my oe age of ogg — 


Banks, Vaults, Co 
a and on Roy 








Pages 957-961 


“SWEETS INDEX” 


sional Offices 
Library Stacks and Furniture 











UF KIN 


Tapes and Rules 
are indispensable for accurate 
work. Made in all styles and 


sizes, for all classes of work. 


NEW YORK LONDON, ENGLAND 









Send for Catalog 


THE [UFKIN fPuLe (0. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 





ROMAN STONE 


A manufactured but NOT an IMITATION STONE. 
Each stone being finished and tooled after casting gives 
the material the exact appearance of natural stone. See 
full page Ad. in this paper of July 2oth. 


THE STANDARD BUILDING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
828 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WINDSOR, CANADA 








Established 1830 


THE ROBERT C. FISHER COMPANY 
Successors to FISHER & BIRD 


MARBLE and GRANITE WORKS 


139th-140th Sts —Locust Ave. and East River, New York 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


embodies countless notable superiorities over every other floor 
covering, among which its tremendous capacity for wear stands 
pre-eminent. It possesses durability greater than that of marble 
or stone. Even if it should wear out, after long and severe use, 
the last fragments would retain the rich colorings in their origi- 


nal beauty. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling is as desirable from artistic and 
sanitary standpoints as for its phenomenal wearing qualities. Color 
and design effects are possible with it which are not attainable in 
any Other material. The curved shapes of the interlocking tiles 
make a surface perfectly waterproof and compact. It is easily 


cleaned, noiseless, non-slippery and non-inflammable. 


Our Color-Design-Book, which is free on request, explains 
in detail the varied uses of Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling in 
the residence as well as in public buildings of any character. 
It also illustrates designs in color. Send dimensions of space 
to be covered and receive cost estimate and other informa- 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK—1741 Broadway. BUFFALO—717 Main Street. 
CHICAGO—1241 Michigan Avenue. DETROIT—237 Jefferson Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA—6r1s N. Broad Street. CLEVELAND—2134-6 East Ninth Street 
ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Pryor Street. SAN FRANCISCO—s512-14 Mission Street 


BOSTON—20 Park Square. LON DON— 26 City Road 
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EXCELSIOR STRAIGHTWAY BACK- 

PRESSURE VALVE 
Has a full, unobstructed passage through it nearly 
in line with the pipe, and therefore offers no re- 
sistance to the free flow of steam. Thoroughly re 
liable when used as a back pressure valve, it 
is also adapted for use as a relief or free exhaust 
valve for condensers. By changing position of 
outside lever, it will work equally well in a vertical 
or horizontal position 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, London. 


AS PHAL FLOORS, ROOFS, SIDEWALKS 
and CARRIAGE WAYS 
of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc., laid with 
VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT 


Durable, Fireproof and Impervious. For estimates and list of works 


executed, apply to 


The Neuchatel Asphalt Co., Limited, 265 Broadway, New York 














—Philosophy of Protective Paint— 


A practical treatise on the subject of pro- 
tective paint by a practical paint man. 


Write for free copy No. 14 B. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J.—— 





SOLID BRAIDED SASH CORD 


COTTON, LINEN, HEMP, AND 


| SAMSON 
SPOT CORD 


We make them all, and like to send samples. 











SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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You know that the “best is 
always the cheapest.” 

And you know that an asphalt 
roof was cheaper than a coal-tar 
roof when it cost twice as much. 

Now that Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt roofs cost practically 
the same as coal-tar roofs, which 
are you going to use? 


Write us for full information about 
the kind of roofs we build 


THE GENASCO ROOFING 
COMPANY 


New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 


Branches in other large cities 
For information about Genasco Ready Roofing and other 


Genasco Roofing Products write to the Barber Asphalt Paving 
Company, Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, or San Francisco 
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oe are indications declaring themselves from 
several directions that architects, both in this 
country and in England, are getting ready to debate seri- 
ously the propriety of attempting to reform the accepted 
method of computing the remuneration of an architect for 
his work. The system as it exists in this country is simple 
in application, and nowadays is pretty generally under- 
stood by the public and accepted without too much demur 
by the courts, but it is crude and inequitable, and iis 
routine application to all sorts of differing situations and 
conditions has the disagreeable effect of reducing the 
members of a liberal profession to the grade of members 
in a trade union, as the public understands the matter. 
Theoretically, the five per cent. rate was suggested as a 
fair “minimum” rate, the expectation being that as a man 
gained name and fame he could and would charge and 
collect a larger fee; but practically there are very few 
who have attempted to charge at a higher rate, and the 
maximum rate is, generally speaking, five per cent. flat, 
and before the modern methods of building became cur- 
rent, when buildings were of moderate size, and before 
architects had organized their offices on a factory basis, 
the system worked fairly, except in those cases when, as 
now, it was wholly inequitable. 
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N even rate of five, or any other, per cent. would 
seem to imply that the cost factors in the several 
problems should be essentially comparable, that the efforts 
for which proportional payments are demanded should be 
practically identical. That is, if five per cent. is a proper 
architect’s fee on a million-dollar office-building, then an 
architect should be able with exactly the same expendi- 
tures of time, thought, effort, labor and skill to earn a 
similar fee of fifty thousand dollars by the designing and 
supervising the two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar country-houses for equally particular in- 
dividual owners, or a church, a theatre and a hospital at 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars each, and every 
architect knows this cannot be done. 


construction of five 


The inference then 
is, clearly, that the architect is paid too much for the 
office-building, or not enough for the others. But as it is 
the architect who has established the rule and forced it 
on the public, it is of no consequence to the latter, so far 
as equity is concerned, whether he earns less for his five 
houses than he does for his office-building, always assum- 
ing that in that case five per cent. is a proper charge. 
But, is it? Suppose a skyscraper of the commercial type 
has been designed—an architecturally treated stone base, 
a plain brick middle body punched full of window holes 
and an elaborately be-corniced upper section—and the 
working-drawings practically completed; suppose the 
owner discovers at this point that, to have a paying invest- 
ment, he must have more room to rent, and the architect 
must add four more stories. The architect inserts these, 
of course, in the plain middle body where the arrangement 
of rooms is “typical,” cuts his elevations apart, makes 
new tracings and blue-prints, changes a few figures on 
the framing-plans at an outside cost of five hundred 
dollars, and collects, with gratitude, five per cent. on the 
fifty thousand dollars the four new floors have cost the 
owner. but has not the owner been inequitably charged 
for the time and effort the architect spent on the altera- 
tion? To be sure, if the case had been reversed, the archi- 
tect would have, as blandly, eliminated four stories from 
the middle of his building and been two thousand dollars 
the poorer. An instance of this sort suggests that the 
method is inequitable and unscientific. 


- is easy to show, and has been shown over and over 
again, that, charging at a five per cent. rate, an archi- 
tect who does a fairly active business of a good type earns 
only a fair and modest living, no greater than thoughtful 
persons would be likely to concede was due to his skill. 
But, when such an architect’s books are analyzed, it is 
found that on much of the work done there was little net 
profit, on some of it there was none at all, while on other 
parts the profit as compared with the cost was really 
handsome, and yet all the clients had been billed at the 
same rate. The inference is plain: the client who had 
paid the handsome profit had really been making a present 
to that other client, a stranger, whose work had yielded to 
the architect less or no profit. There is clearly inequity 
here: it is no part of an architect’s duty, or right, to levy 
a forced contribution upon one client for the benefit of 
another. It is of no concern to clients that the five per 
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cent. rule enables an architect to make “in the long run” 
a reasonable living, while it is of the greatest concern that 
no one of them should be forced to spend his money 


unfairly, unwittingly and unwillingly. 


HE inequitableness of the five per cent. rule shows 
out when we consider the matter of machinery, 
for the architect’s income from a tax on this part of his 
client’s outlay may wax or wane in a very curious way. 
As it is the architect’s duty to construct a building for his 
client in complete working order, it is proper enough 
under the present system that the cost of heating and 
ventilating apparatus, pumps, elevators and the ordinary 
mechanical apparatus that are installed in modern build- 
ings should be included in the total cost upon which his 
fee is computed. But, suppose, in the case of an office- 
building, say, the client and architect had all along meant 
to install an elaborate and costly steam plant, five per cent. 
upon the cost of which would yield the architect a very 
pretty sum, but that at the last moment the client decides 
to put in a motor and take electric current from a power 
company. The client makes a saving in prime cost and 
also another saving at the expense of the architect, who 
loses his expected commisson on the steam plant, and yet 
has, in our practice, no reasonable ground for complain- 
ing. But does or does not the converse of this indicate 
that the architect would collect a fee to which he had no 
equitable claim? If the client adheres to the steam plant 
idea the architect gets a fat fee on the plant, or he loses 
it if a motor is substituted ; but in neither case does he do 
anything at or after the time of making the decision to 
earn any fee at all; the building is already planned and 
will be built with engine-room complete, and on that 
building the architect can collect the standard fee; but the 
installation of one or another kind of machinery may be 
decided by the client’s whim, and that whim may seriously 
affect the architect’s pocket—and temper. Clearly such 
a case as this reveals an element of gambling that is 
undignified, and a system which admits of gambling can 
hardly be held to be scientific. 


ROBABLY nothing can be devised that will work 
more satisfactorily than a system of charging a 
percentage on cost, but it is time that there should be a 
classification of buildings, to each of which classes a sep- 
arate rate should be appropriate and fair, for owner and 
architect alike. As our municipal building-laws and the 
underwriters’ rules recognize fresh and more classifica- 
tions each year, and as architects are parties to the intro- 
duction of such classifications, often urging and insisting 
on their making, there seems no good reason why they 
should not incorporate similar classifications into their 
own schedule of fees. The matter seriously needs atten- 
tion, and partly because, if it should be undertaken, and it 
ought to be, it would give a very good chance to thresh 
out and determine how, by whom and at what rate engi- 
neering and other experts—whose aid has become of such 
importance during the last score of years—shall be paid. 


HE situation as to architects’ fees in England is at 


once better defined and yet more complicated, 
and we must confess to not understanding the bearing 
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of all the conditions there; for example, we do not 
understand why an English architect recounting, re- 
cently, how his own son had just entered on a career, 
should have said that this son had taken up “that espe- 
cially lucrative branch of the architectural profession, 
quantity-surveying.” “Especially lucrative” is an en- 
ticing phrase to have properly attaching to any branch 
of the profession, but we had not understood before that 
quantity-surveying was anything more than uninteresting 
and laborious. Perhaps, just as the solicitors, not the bar- 
risters, are the members of the legal fraternity who are 
enabled to leave fortunes to their children, the quantity- 
surveyor is the moneyed man of the architectural pro- 
fession in England. The further fact that the quantities 
are paid for by the contractor, not by the architect, nor 
yet directly by the owner, would suggest that quantity- 
surveyors have to be men of the utmost rectitude, not 
open to any form of bribery, and, generally speaking, we 
understand that the men who adopt this calling are of 
excptionally high character. 
RATHER unusual defense is set up in the case of 
Messrs. Henry & Son, of Akron, O., against T. K. 
Albaugh, the architects having sued for their commission 
for designs for the Grand Opera-house at Akron, which 
plans were finally discarded in favor of those prepared 
by another architect. The defendant, in his answer, 
alleges that he was obliged to abandon Messrs. Henry & 
Son because they resolutely refused to alter their draw- 
ings to meet his requirements, and that this step was 
forced upon him by the evils flowing from the delay 
caused by a seeming deadlock, and it is easy to see that 
where the “opening” of a new theatre is concerned a 
delay is an unusually serious and costly matter. It does 
not appear what instructions were given by the owner 
that the architects refused to comply with; but unless he 
was trying to insist on some breach of the local building- 
law, or the gross violation of some principle of construc- 
tion, it seems to us that his novel defense is likely to 
prove sufficiently valid for his purpose. 





HE Separation law in France continues to afford 
interesting developments, and it is worth while to 
mention one of the latest, though it is questionable how 
far it may be proper to do so in an architectural journal, 
seeing that its connection with the preservation of church 
fabrics is somewhat remote. It now appears doubtful 
whether the State is going to be as greatly benefited as 
was anticipated by the confiscation of the Church funds, 
for already, in various parts of France, suits have been 
brought against the State by the heirs-at-law of indivi- 
duals for the repose of whose souls, through the perennial 
celebration of masses, certain moneys or properties had 
once been turned over to the Church. As the masses can 
no longer be celebrated, a breach of contract has been 
operated, and in the cases already decided the courts have 
ruled that the heirs-at-law can recover from the State 
which forced the breach of contract, and now holds the 
funds. What the anguished souls in Purgatory will now 
do is not so easy to guess. 
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Standard Fire-resisting Construction —II 





HUS far we have considered only the problem of efficiently 
protecting structural steelwork. Let us now consider the 
steelwork itself. 

As we have seen, it is the steelwork which is really the source 
of trouble, because under high temperatures it tends to lose all 
or a large proportion of its strength, and finally, when the dimi 
nution of resistance to strain is sufficiently far advanced to sag 
and then collapse. 

Metal-framed structures are being largely adopted in the pres- 
ent day, and it is quite common to find massive stone or brick 
walls wholly carried on metallic pillars and beams, so as to give 
large window space. In such circumstances concentration of 
metallic members and heavy sections is essential for construc- 
tional purposes, but such concentration accentuates the weakness 
of the structure as a fire-resisting building, and this even where 
insulation is carried out. 

It will be obvious, therefore, that if the metallic members can 
be, so to speak, decentralized and diffused, and heavy sections 
avoided, it will be possible to effect better protection or insulation 
to each metallic structural unit. This brings me to that portion 
of the rules of the Fire Offices’ Committee headed “Ferro-Concrete 
or Reinforced Concrete Construction,” a form of construction 
which gives effect to this idea of diffusion of steelwork, reduc- 
tion of steel sections and more adequate protection of the steel. 

The meaning of the term “Ferro-concrete or reinforced con- 
crete construction” is defined by the rules to be “buildings con- 
structed with concrete reinforced in every part with embedded 
metal rods or bars spaced not more than 12 inches apart, securely 
connected or overlapping at least 6 inches at all abutments and 
intersections, having also bands or bars across the thickness of 
the concrete.” 

Comparing a rolled steel joist and a ferro-concrete beam, the 
difference in the cross-sectional area of steelwork is very 
marked. In the rolled steel joist there is a relatively heavy con- 
centrated mass of metal, difficult to protect efficiently against fire 
and wide temperature fluctuations. In the ferro-concrete beam 
there are a number of steel bars of small cross-sectional area, 
and these bars are absolutely embedded and surrounded at every 
point by a monolithic mass of concrete. It should be also noted 
that this concrete forms an essential part of the beam; it is not 
merely a protective skin or coating; it is a solid jointless mass 
thoroughly rammed and consolidated, and in which the steel bars 
are completely embedded. This principle of construction can be 
applied throughout the building without using any combustible 
material. 

I have stated that such a building approximates more closely 
than any other to fireproof construction, and my reasons for this 
statement are: 

(1) The non-concentration or diffusion of the structural metal 
work throughout the mass. 

(2) The thorough encasement of the relatively small metal 
sections by the concrete. 

(3) The solid and monolithic character of the resulting struc- 
ture and the absence of joints. 

(4) The absence of concealed spaces. 

(5) The complete absence of combustible structural material. 

In a paper read before the International Fire Congress at 
Milan, by Mr. James Sheppard, Chief Surveyor of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, the author stated 
that “experts in reinforced-concrete buildings agree that to obtain 
the best results (considered only from a structural point of view 
and under normal conditions) reinforcing rods must be placed 
near the outer surface of the concrete, a thickness of I inch in 
front of the rods being generally adopted, but this thickness 
is altogether insufficient for the protection of metal rods against 
a serious fire.” Now I may say, in a word, that in actual practice 
1 inch thickness is certainly sufficient for the small sections, and 
a greater thickness is given for the larger sections. To illustrate 
what I mean, if 2 inches thickness is required for a bar I 3-4 
inches diameter, then surely 1 inch is more than ample for a bar 
5-16 inch diameter. The rules of the Fire Offices’ Committee seem 


1A paper by Mr. F. Macdonald, read before The Edinburgh Insur- 
ance Institute, and here continued from page 23, No. 1647. 


to meet this aspect of the matter by providing “that no rod or 
bar shall be nearer the face of the concrete than double its 
diameter, and that such thickness of concrete shall not be less 
than 1 inch and need not be more than 2 inches.” A very inter- 
esting suggestion was also made to the effect that the outer skin 
of the concrete might be made with a different concrete with an 
aggregate of high fire-resisting qualities. To carry this out in 
actual practice would, I fear, involve considerable additional 
expense, 

The Congress passed a resolution as to the nature and size of 
the aggregate (which should be able to pass I-inch mesh), the 
nature and fineness of the cement, and as to the method of pro- 
tection of angles with angle irons, with all of which I am in 
complete agreement. 

I also understand that the British Fire Prevention Committee 
are about to undertake a full set of tests to determine the differ- 
ent values of various aggregates in concrete for fire-resistance, 
and this body has already made and issued the results of a large 
number of tests on the subject. 

Such research work is very valuable, but, as regards concrete, 
these tests have always struck me as requiring a good deal of 
careful consideration. I do not suppose that any one of the vari- 
ous concretes subjected to these tests is older than, say, three 
months. Now at that age the concrete must still, in the heart, 
contain considerable moisture, and under the application of in- 
tense heat this imprisoned moisture will become converted into 
steam, and everyone knows the expanding properties of steam, 
which will tend to the disintegration of the practically still 
“green” concrete. If a porous aggregate has been used, such as 
the clinker of destructor refuse, the steam will probably find a 
ready means of escape, or the moisture will sweat out under the 
application of heat without becoming converted into steam. But 
with a dense gravel concrete the steam, by reason of the density 
of the mass, will not be able to find a ready means of escape, 
and will tend to disintegrate the concrete. I do not think this 
will be evidenced by actual bursting of the concrete, but rather by 
a large number of small fissures being opened up, separating 
the mass, and causing pieces to fall off on the application of a 
powerful jet of water. 

Now, in a building which has been constructed for, say, a year 
this moisture would have almost entirely disappeared, and as 
time went on would become more and more infinitesimal, and 
the conclusion to be deduced from this is that the resistance of 
gravel concrete to the action of fire will increase with age. 1 
venture to offer this suggestion for consideration, as it seems to 
me that this may have a considerable bearing on the results of 
tests made on what is practically “green” concrete. 

I hold this view because I have had experience of the result of 
a fire in a building wholly constructed in ferro-concrete where 
river gravel was the aggregate used for the concrete. The 
building referred to is a very large warehouse, seven stories in 
height, and occupied for the storage of various grocery stocks. 
It was constructed in the year 1900, and during the night of 
January 11, 1906, a fire broke out on the third floor, amongst a 
large stock of bran in bags. The origin of the fire was attributed 
to that well-known culprit, “spontaneous combustion.” The 
bags of bran were closely stacked over an area of 45 feet by 
15 feet, and to a height of 9 feet 6 inches and within 1 foot of the 
ceiling. The firemen took about two hours to force their way 
to the seat of the fire, and when they did so they directed their 
hose jets on the concrete ceiling over the centre of the fire, so 
that the water would fall directly into the heart of the mass of 
glowing bran. Centered on the same spot for about one hour, 
they kept these jets, which were working at a pressure of about 
100 pounds per square inch. Owing to the force of the water 
and the length of time it was directed on the intensely heated 
concrete, small portions became disintegrated, and ultimately 
some of the steelwork was exposed. The floor, however, stood, 
and after the fire had been extinguished was found to be but 
little affected. Some of the beams and pillars were in places 
slightly fissured. But to my mind the outstanding feature is 
that no structural member gave way or became distorted or 
warped, or was rendered unable to carry the loads on the floors 
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above through loss of strength on account of the high temper- 
ature. The structure not only stood under the most trying con- 
ditions, but also, thanks to the thorough fire-resisting construc- 
tion of the whole building, this severe fire was confined to the 
apartment in which it broke out. I was informed that the dam- 
age to the building cost the trifling sum of £50 to repair, and the 
damage to stock was valued at #800. On the other hand, I 
roughly, estimate that at the time of the fire the total value of 
the building and its contents would be, approximately, £50,000. 
Such a result demonstrates the value of this form of construction 
in its resistance to fire. 

Another example may be cited. An ordinary brick building 
at Baltimore, six stories in height, had its former wood floors 
removed and these replaced by ferro-concrete floors within the 
existing brick walls. These new floors, however, were supported 
on independent columns of similar construction, and had prac- 
tically no bonding with the brickwork. The floors were of the 
flat-arch type, and 4 inches thick at the crown. During the 
recent conflagration at Baltimore the fire passed round this build- 
ing, and is said to have levelled all the buildings in the same 
block with it. Part of the outer brick walls of this building 
fell away and exposed the concrete work, and the remainder of 
the brickwork had all finally to be taken down. Notwithstanding 
the falling away of part of the brick outer walls, the concrete 
construction stood, and, apart from slight cracks, showed no 
sign of deterioration; indeed, it is stated that on actual loading 
tests being made the floors were found as strong and serviceable 
after the fire as they had been before it. Be this as it may, it 
is remarkable that the concrete construction should have stood 
as it did, in view of the ordeal to which it was subjected. The 
concrete for this building was made with an aggregate of broken 
stone. 

One other reported instance may be of interest, and it is one 
of the most remarkable. It refers to the six-story factory of 
Messrs. Kleyer, at Frankfort, occupied for the manufacture of 
cycles. The building was brick built, with ferro-concrete floors, 
beams and internal pillars. A fire broke out in the fourth floor, 
where a large stock of celluloid was stored. An explosion took 
place when the fire reached the celluloid, blowing out the brick 
walls of the upper floor, lifting the roof off, and causing the 
upper floors and the whole mass of débris to fall on the third 
floor. The impact of this must have been terrific, and one would 
certainly have expected that in such circumstances the whole 
structure would have completely collapsed. It is stated, how- 
ever, that not only did the floor of the third story support the 
impact, but also that it remained sufficiently solid to prevent the 
fire from the burning mass of débris imposed on it passing 
through the floors beneath. Comment on such a satisfactory re- 
sult as this is needless. 

lurning now to the rules of the Fire Offices’ Committee which 
apply to this class of construction, I have one or two remarks to 
make. It is provided that no floor must be less than 5 inches 
thick. Two or three years ago the minimum thickness for floors 
was 6 inches. Since the issue of these rules this has been re- 
duced to 5 inches, and I hope that the minimum thickness may 
ultimately be reduced to 4 inches. My reason for expressing 
this hope is that, in economy of design, the designer is consider- 
ably hampered by this rule, for there is in the design of such 
work an economical mean between the relative proportions of 
concrete and steel employed, and inthe majority of cases 4 inches 
thickness of concrete with a slightly larger proportion of steel is 
more economical than 5 inches thickness with less steel. In both 
cases the insulation of the embedded steel is complete, for the 
floor bars are always of very small cross-sectional area, rarely 
exceeding 7-16 inch diameter. There is also another im- 
portant point as regards economy of design in connection with 
this rule to which I would draw your attention, namely, the con- 
siderable difference in deadweight between a floor 5 inches thick 
and a floor 4 inches thick. As is well known, concrete is a very 
heavy, dense material, weighing approximately I 1-4 cwts. per 
cubic foot. The result is that the designer, being forced to in 
crease the thickness of the floor beyond what is necessary for 
actual strength, coupled with economy in design, is also, by rea- 
son of the increased deadweight involved, forced to increase the 
strength of all supporting beams, columns and column bases. This 
is a serious consideration as regards capital cost, and it, of 
course, becomes accentuated in proportion to the height of the 
building. I think the Fire Offices’ Committee might take this 
into consideration. I am confident that in many risks a 4-inch 
floor will form an effective horizontal fire-break, especially in 
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cases where the building is well cut up by horizontal fire-breaks 
in the shape of floors, and vertical fire-breaks in the shape of in- 
ternal party walls. 

It is unfortunately the case that in almost every instance fire- 
resisting construction has to fight for adoption against the 
much cheaper ordinary non-fireproof construction of stone or 
brick walls with wood floors and wood and slate roof, and | 
think it must in the long run be greatly to the advantage of the 
insurance offices that fire-resisting construction be adopted, es 
pecially for the heavier risks. It would seem to me very much 
better that a building should be constructed with fire-resisting 
floors 4 inches thick rather than combustible wood floors. But 
the tendency of the rule as to minimum thickness is to increase 
initial capital outlay (so far at least as ferro-concrete floors are 
concerned) to such an extent that the proprietor may ultimately 
decide to do without fire-resisting construction altogether, so 
that this important aspect of the matter might well be given fur- 
ther consideration by the insurance offices, with a view to giving 
every possible encouragement to the more general adoption of 
better and safer methods of construction. 

Let me state an actual instance which recently occurred in my 
own experience of how economy of design is affected by these 
rules, and the effect on the ultimate result of the competition 
between fire-resisting construction and ordinary construction. 

A firm of printers decided to build a large five-story warehouse 
to be occupied wholly as store for paper in bulk, and for their 
own safety and for the continuity of their business they decided 
to adopt fire-resisting construction, provided the cost was not too 
excessive as compared with ordinary non-fire-resisting construc- 
tion. There was no exposure hazard on three sides of the proposed 
building. On the fourth side there was an exposure hazard, 
which could have been met without difficulty in the design. 

In the first design for the proposed new building (which was 
made solely with a view to economic design) a thickness of 4 
inches in ferro-concrete was adopted for the floors, and also for 
the outer wall-panels on the sides where no expose hazard 
existed; but subsequently, in order to conform to the rules, the 
thickness of the floor was increased to 5 inches, and that of 
the outer wall-panels to 6 inches, at an increased estimate of 
capital cost of approximately £1,000. But in addition to this it 
was intimated that party-walls must be built within the building 
from the ground upwards, so as to limit the cubic capacity, and 
this stipulation proved fatal to further consideration of fire- 
resisting construction, as the firm stated that these internal walls 
would seriously interfere with their working arrangements, and 
that the advantage offered them as regards rate was not im- 
portant. I think that the rate quoted in case of ordinary non- 
fireproof construction being adopted was 7s. 6d. per cent. for 
building and contents, and that if fire-resisting construction in 
accordance with the rules were carried out a discount of 25 per 
cent. was, I believe, offered on this rate. The firm also stated 
that if they adopted ordinary construction they would not be 
hampered with any restrictions as to cubic capacity or construc- 
tional details, and they ultimately decided to abandon fire- 
resisting construction entirely and adopt brick walls and wood 
floors. 

The estimated value of the building in question is approxi- 
mately £8,000, and of the contents £30,000. The probability is 
that if a fire takes place in it as now constructed a total loss to 
the insurance offices interested will result, whereas if even a 
modified scheme of fire-resisting construction, coupled with intel 
ligent design, had been encouraged and adopted, there can be 
but little doubt that the consequent loss in the event of fire 
would be much restricted; and also that the probabilities of a 
fire taking place would be much less. 

With reference to internal party-walls intended to act as 
“fire-break” walls, the rules stipulate that these shall not be less 
than 13 inches thick. It seems strange that 15 inches thickness 
should be recognized as sufficient for a horizontal fire-break in the 
shape of a floor, and that for a vertical fire-break in the shape of 
an internal party-wall a thickness of 13 inches should be asked 
for. If 15 inches thickness will act as an effective stop in the 
case of a floor, it will surely do so in the case of a wall. Per- 
haps it may be thought that a ferro-concrete wall of this thick- 
ness would not resist a lateral thrust, such as a blast of flame, 
or heavy articles falling against it.. Such, however, is far from 
being the case; on the contrary, the resistance of a ferro-concrete 
wall to lateral thrust and pull is very great. To illustrate this I 
may say that I have seen an outside iron staircase weighing ten 
tons bracketed onto a ferro-concrete wall-panel 4 inches thick. 
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This question of thickness of party-walls is really exceedingly 
important. 

Some years ago I was engaged on the design of a large fire- 
resisting building four stories in height, measuring 160 feet in 
length by about 35 feet in depth over all. The ground floor is 
occupied as a power wood-worker’s and pattern-maker’s work- 
shop, and contains a large number of power-driven machines 
and benches. The upper three floors are occupied as stores for 
wood patterns, being filled from floors to ceilings with wood 
goods. The firm made it a condition of design that the ground 
floor (which was used as a work-shop) must be free of internal 
pillars, that is to say that the main transverse beams required 
to have a clear span across the internal width of the building, 
which, to be exact, was 33 feet I inch. It was manifestly most 
desirable to limit the large area of these upper floors stacked 
with wood goods by sub-dividing them up into three or four 
separate compartments by means of transverse “fire-break” walls, 
but it was also manifest that to impose the deadweight of a 13- 
inch wall on a beam having 33 feet clear span in addition to the 
floor loads would be a decidedly expensive matter. Still, to limit 
the area in the upper floors so as to prevent a whole story be- 
coming involved at the one time, it was decided to construct 
ferro-concrete transverse walls, but only 4 inches in thickness, 
so as to lessen the dead load on the large-span beams. Each 
of these party-walls had one doorway opening therein, which 
was to be protected with a single metal-covered door. The in- 
tention of this, of course, was to form vertical fire-screens be- 
tween the horizontal fireproof floors, so as to limit the area of a 
fire in its first stages. This precaution was intended to be taken 
not so much with a view to securing a reduction of rate of pre- 
mium, but as an effort to carry out the design of a fire-resisting 
building so far as it was possible to comply with the structural 
requirements of the proprietors for their occupancy; that is to 
say, the internal “fire-break” walls could not be built up from 
the ground on account of the requirements of the proprietors 
for their work-shop. The transverse “fire-break” walls, 4 inches 
in thickness, were duly constructed on the upper floors, but be- 
fore the doorway openings in them were protected by single 
metal-covered doors, as intended, the insurance office interested 
surveyed the risk and intimated that such walls, as party-walls, 
were useless, not being of the required thickness. In view of this 
the proprietors decided not to incur the expense of protecting 
the doorways, and, so far as I am aware, the doorways in these 
walls remain unprotected to the present day. 

I am quite confident that such walls with protected doorways 
would afford very considerable opposition to the spread of fire 
from one section to another, and that for a sufficiently length- 
ened period to allow the fire-brigade to get into action and over- 
come without much difficulty a fire confined to one apartment, in- 
stead of having to face an entire story 160 feet in length well 
alight. Surely, therefore, such precautions have some value and 
deserve, better, recognition than condemnation as useless effort. 

This I would respectfully submit is the outstanding fault of the 
present rules. Better building methods are coming into favor 
very slowly, and the reason for this is not difficult to find. Bet- 
ter building methods and fire-resisting construction require in- 
creased capital expenditure, and proprietors who are called on to 
pay this increased cost will only do so up to a certain point. If 
a too perfect standard is set up it generally becomes unattain- 
able on account of cost. 

There is a continual struggle for adoption between fireproof 
and non-fireproof construction, and there can be no doubt that 
the advice and the attitude of the insurance offices are consid- 
erable factors in determining the result. I am aware that many 
insurance officials formerly held the view that “fire prevention” 
was of no interest to them, and that their business was to rate 
risks as they found them. I do not know whether this is the 
view held at the present day; I hope it is not, because, as I have 
said, the influence of the insurance offices is so great that con- 
currently with regard to their own financial interests much can 
be done by them to diminish the annual fire-waste in the coun- 
try; and surely this is the higher side of the business. 

Another factor in the slow progress of fire-resisting construc- 
tion in Great Britain is that perhaps but few architects have time 
to make a special study of this branch of work. The designing 
of a structure intended to be fire-resisting, and where a severe 
fire risk resulting from the occupancy or from exposure is gen- 
erally always involved, seems to me to demand not only a 


knowledge of special constructional work, but also of the fire 
risk arising out of the intended occupancy, and neither of these 
subjects is a matter of everyday experience or interest to the 
majority of designers. The consequence of this is that the sum- 
mit of most efforts towards the design of fire-resisting building 
is the specification of some commercial firm’s patent fireproof 
fioor, and the type of floor selected-is generally decided by which 
firm offers the cheapest price, and not by the merits of the floor. 
In such circumstances many buildings have been constructed 
and designated “fireproof” when, in point of fact, some of them 
are really as far from being “fireproof” as any ordinary building 
is, and this has been clearly demonstrated on many notable occa- 
sions. ‘To such an extent has this taken place that it has been 
said it is impossible to construct a really “fireproof” building. 
But, as | have endeavored to indicate, it is quite possible to con- 
struct “fire-resisting” structures of a very high standard; it is 
not the specification of certain details, however, that will insure 
efficiency in this respect, but rather the skill and knowledge of 
the general designer. For this reason anyone who takes the 
design of such work should, I think, possess some knowledge of 
all the following subjects: 

1. Constructional work. 

2. Resistance of materials to fire. 

3. Ability to estimate the fire hazard which will arise from 
the occupancy and exposure. 

The first and second of these subjects involve a large amount 
of special technical training. I have endeavored to indicate in a 
general manner some of the technical points which are of out- 
standing interest to those engaged in this class of work, but there 
are many others which I| have not mentioned, and all of them de- 
mand exhaustive consideration. 

The third of the qualifications I have mentioned is one which 
insurance officials possess, and which can only be acquired by 
long training and experience. Few constructional designers pos- 
sess all three of these qualifications, and even in such cases free- 
dom of action is denied by the rules. However well-intentioned 
the designer may be, the task given him of serving separate mas- 
ters in the shape of economy in capital expenditure, construc- 
tional requirements and insurance rules, is a difficult one, and 
it is not infrequently impossible to reconcile all these interests on 
the present basis. 

It is not*by the action of an isolated few that better and more 
intelligent methods of construction will come to be more gen- 
erally adopted for the heavier fire risks, and which will tend to 
minimize the annual fire-waste, but by the combined action of 
the many. And no body of men is more competent, or has greater 
facilities, influence or prestige than insurance officials to estab 
lish and set in motion some system of combined action in this 
matter. 

If, in conclusion, I may venture to make a suggestion, it would 
be that the Fire Offices’ Committee might give consideration to 
the creation of a standing sub-committee to whom all questions 
on fire-resisting construction should be referred. Such standing 
sub-committee, aided by the expert advice of competent perma- 
nent officials, could largely supersede the present hard-and-fast 
rules, and give skilled attention to each individual case and its 
typical requirements and merits. 

I would suggest that such a committee might, through its of 
ficials, undertake: 

(1) Examination of all architects’ and proprietors’ plans and 
specifications submitted to them for buildings proposed to be 
erected where fireproof construction is intended to be incor- 
porated in the design, and report on such designs to the particu- 
lar office interested. 

(2) Fix discounts for complete “fire-resisting” buildings on the 
report of the office interested, on the merits of the type of con- 
struction employed, details of construction, occupancy, limita- 
tions of areas, exposure, etc. Such discounts to be tariff. 

(3) General research work, and accumulation of data on fires 
and fire-resisting construction. 

Perhaps this is too bold and progressive a suggestion to make, 
but I am convinced that the expense of the establishment of a 
central department specially devoted to this work would be re 
paid many times over in the first two or three years of its ex 
istence. Not only this, but it would make for the good of the 
general community, on account of the diminution of the annual 
fire-waste which would certainly ensue, and the consequent an 
nual national saving of wealth. 
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Hungarian Art’ 


birthright of every Hungarian. Right from the very 
earliest ages there were signs of great artistic taste and 
display among the Hungarians. 

St. Stephen, the founder of the Hungarian Kingdom, and the 
introducer of Christianity into Hungary in the year 1000, had 
done a great deal during his forty years’ reign to encourage the 
arts and sciences of the country. He founded numerous bish 
oprics, abbeys and churches, both at home and abroad, the walls 
of which were adorned by the finest frescos of the time. 

Among his immediate successors, St. Ladislaus (1077-1095), 
the brave and chivalrous king, proved also a true patron of the 
arts, likewise his successor, Kolomon (1095-1114), the conqueror 
of Dalmatia. ‘lhe last named monarch, owing to his great learn- 
ing and scientific attainments, was commonly known as _ the 
‘Book King.” 

hat enlightened ruler, Andrew II. (1205-1235), who granted 
to Hungary in the year 1222 the “Golden Bull” or the Magna 
Charta of Hungary, a few years after the charter was granted 
to England by King John, was also a great patron of the arts. 
Upon his return from Jerusalem as a leader of the Crusaders, 
he devoted a great deal of time to the reorganization of the State, 
and likewise to the encouragement of arts and science. 

Unfortunately, owing to various internal troubles and strifes, 
but principally as the result of the Mongol invasion, the art 
treasures of the country perished and its edifices were reduced 
to ruins, and the Cathedral of Pécs alone bears witness to the 
high development of the artistic taste and splendor of that period. 

The Basilica of Esztergom, built in the twelfth century, may 
also be considered of great artistic value, while the renowned 
church of Jak, with its noble porch, and the church of Lebény, 
and a number of other churches, are rightly famed in the history 
of art. 

It may be of interest to point out here that in those days the 
principal churches were erected right in the interior of the coun- 
try, far away from any city; and these churches were so con- 
structed as also to answer the purpose of places of refuge and 
defence against the repeated invasions of the Mongol hordes, and 
other tribes, and these circumstances no doubt accounted for the 
fact that most of the churches belonging to this period were 
destroyed during the country’s struggles. 

With the accession to the throne of Charles Robert, of the 
House of Anjou (1308), the Italian Renaissance art was intro- 
duced into Hungary, both by Charles Robert and during the long 
reign of his son, Louis the Great, and for the next two centuries 
art and science prospered throughout the land. 

We have only to look at one of those volumes belonging to the 
famous collection of King Matthias (1458-1490) known to his- 
tcry as the Corvina Library, and we shall at once be convinced 
of the highly artistic taste which was developed in those days. 
The wonderful ornamentation and the marvellous miniature 
paintings in those volumes, which were written on parchment, 
furnish the best proofs of the great love for art and perfection of 
workmanship which prevailed during the rule of this great king. 
No wonder that the Turks during their occupation of Buda 
attached such importance to the possession of this valuable col- 
lection, which consisted of 5,000 volumes. 

The Hungarians will always be grateful to the present Sultan 
for having recently restored to the Hungarian nation a portion 
of this library, which had been scattered about his dominions and 
sacredly guarded there for centuries. The volumes were brought 
back to Hungary in a special train, and the occasion was marked 
by the greatest national rejoicings. The thanks of Hungary in 
this respect is due to that eminent Hungarian scholar, Professor 
Vambéry, who, with the consent of the Sultan, was entrusted 
with the task of searching throughout Turkey for these valuable 


A PASSIONATE love for Art, as well as for Music, is the 


volumes. 

I understand from my friend, Mr. Joseph Offord, the well- 
known Egyptologist, that one of the MSS. belonging to this 
library is in the actual possession of Lord Leicester at Holkham 
Hall, and it is sincerely to be hoped that this will be restored in 
the near future to the Hungarian nation, the natural custodian 
of such a priceless document. 

In a country like Hungary, where patriotism is as sacred as 
religion, it is quite natural that the artists of the Middle Ages 
should have paid equal attention to the execution of subjects 


‘Extract from a paper by Mr. Louis Felberman, read before the 
Society of Arts and published in the ‘Journal’ of the Society. 
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relating to national and historical life, and these are represented 
by the frescos at the Gisella Chapel in Veszprém and the Church 
of Turnicze, the latter of which shows an episode in the legend 
of St. Ladislaus. The fresco to be found at the Cathedral of 
Szepesvaralja displays an ecclesiastical subject with a political 
background. 

Of the monuments and public buildings of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Cathedral of Kassa and a few other village churches in 
Upper Hungary, as well as the beautiful Town Hall of Bartfa, in 
the same district, are the only relics of that period. 

Among other architectural relics of the Middle Ages no doubt 
the most perfect specimen of the kind preserved is that of the 
Castle of Vajda-Hunyad, formerly the city and stronghold of 
that immortal Hungarian hero, Hunyadi-Janos (father of King 
Matthias). 

A replica in plaster of this building was exhibited at the Hun- 
garian Millennial Exhibition, and also at the Paris Exhibition, 
where it commanded the general admiration of all, and was con 
sidered as the finest specimen of architecture preserved from 
medizval times. 

The Hungarian Government have lately raised a_ beautiful 
palace for the Royal Agricultural Museum in the town park of 
Buda-Pesth, after the pattern of this castle. 

Among the artists belonging to the Middle Ages, hardly any 
names of importance have been handed down to us, but Hungary 
is proud to be able to claim the famous Albert Durer as one of 
her sons, for although Durer was born at Nuremberg he was of 
Hungarian parentage. His father, whose name was Ajtds, was 
born in the town of Cyuia, in the county of Békes, and resided 
there until he migrated to Germany, where he took the name 
of Diirer, the German for the Hungarian name of Ajtos. 

For over a century and a half, while the Turks were either 
knocking at the gates of Hungary or had practically become its 
masters, the Hungarians had no time to devote to art, for, to use 
the words of a famous poet, “They had to guard the country 
with their sword in one hand and to plough the land with the 
other.” 

With the final expulsion of the Turks (1699) the innate love 
of art made itself again potent, and two artists of great fame 
appeared on the scene in the persons of John Kupeczky (1671- 
1740) and Adam Manyoky (1673-1757), both of whom established 
a world-wide reputation, John Kupeczky having lived for many 
years in Rome and finally settled in Nuremberg, which at the time 
was the city of art and culture; whilst Adam Manyoky, who lived 
for many years and studied art in Hanover, Paris, and Holland, 
became the favorite painter of the King of Poland, Frederic 
Augustus II., also Elector of Saxony. . 

Both these artists cultivated the art of portrait painting, and 
followed the style and tendency of the Rembrandt and Vandyck 
schools, of which they were most able exponents. It may be of 
interest to know that both of these painters are represented in the 
gallery of the Marquis of Bath, and likewise in the leading col- 
lections of Europe. 

The frescos of the Buda-Pesth University Church date from the 
eighteenth century, and although they have been hardly dealt 
with by time, nevertheless they may be regarded as fine specimens 
of the Rococo style. 

During the reign of the famous Queen Maria Theresa (1740- 
1780), art and science received great support and encouragement, 
and this was partly the case during the rule of her son, Joseph II. 
(1780-1790), but unfortunately the kings that followed them have 
shown no desire, nor did they have any inclination, to encourage 
Hungarian art, science and literature; besides, their time had 
been otherwise taken up with continual wars, which was especially 
the case with Francis I. (1792-1835). 

Under such conditions art again lay dormant, and the few who 
made it their profession could barely make a living, and some 
of the most celebrated portrait painters had to take to painting 
sign-boards, or to adorn with pictures the household furniture of 
the peasants, while the sculptors had to work in the potteries. In 
the Koronaherczeg-street of Buda-Pesth there is a sign-board 
which was painted by one of the most famous Hungarian artists, 
Barabas. 

Towards the middle of the last century that great Hungarian 
patriot, Count Stephen Széchényi, to whom Hungary owes so 
much for its resuscitation in many directions, had also seriously 
occupied himself with the promotion of the arts, and his activity 
in this direction was followed up with the greatest zeal and 
energy by the late Minister of Education, H. Auguste Trefort. 
With a view of attaining his object, the late lamented Minister 
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founded an Art Union, which had for its object the exhibition 
from time to time of pictures presented by Hungarian and foreign 
artists, which were disposed of by means of a lottery among its 
members. 

The stormy period of 1848 and the sad days which followed 
put an end again for some time to the development of Hungary 
in general, and with it its arts and industries suffered; as soon, 
however, as peace was restored in the country and, by the Treaty 
of 1866, Hungary had a free hand in the management of its 
affairs, the people settled down to work, and art and science 
commenced to prosper once more. 

In the year 1870 the first School of Fine Arts was opened under 
the direction of the famous painter, Gustavus Keleti, and later 
the School of Painting began its activity under that illustrious 
painter, Julius Benczur. 

The Government took the matter seriously in hand. A Fine 
Art society and other institutions were formed under their 
auspices, scholarships were granted to deserving art students, 
and in many cases the entire expense of their education was 
defrayed both at home and abroad by the Government. The 
result of this was that the country became possessed of some of 
the foremost artists in Europe, men whose names will be handed 
down to posterity. 

In the plastic art and sculpture, Hungary can claim to rank 
among the first countries in Europe; indeed, few nations can 
boast of so many famous sculptors as Hungary. 

Hungary boasts of a great number of highly-talented architects, 
and it is owing to them that the public buildings of the city of 
Buda-Pesth are considered among the finest in Europe. 

Nicholas Yb] was the first to distinguish himself with his beau- 
tiful designs of the Ropal Opera-house, the Customs-house, and 
the Bazaar of the fortress of Buda. Nothing can excel in style 
and beauty the Houses of Parliament which were recently erected 
along the Danube quay, at a cost of nearly £3,000,000, after the 
designs of the architect, Emerich Steindel. The beautiful Gothic 
structure is a real triumph of art and it is a worthy rival of the 
Palace of Westminster, which inspired the great artist. 

The imposing new buildings of the Palace of Justice, close by, 
which were recently erected at enormous expense after the de- 
signs of Alois Hauszmann; likewise the new Palace of Buda, com- 
menced by Ybl, and completed by Hauszmann, may be regarded 
as the pride of Hungarian architecture. 

Altogether Buda-Pesth may be termed a city of art. There are 
two beautiful palaces of fine arts and a National picture-gallery 
filled with the most precious treasures that money could pur- 
chase at home and abroad. 

In addition to this there are numerous private collections both 
in Buda-Pesth and in the country. There is a museum of Fine 
Arts which will bear comparison with any of its kind, and every- 
thing is done both by the King and the Government to encourage 
native artists and to induce them to live at home, for the good of 
the country. It is fortunate that the country possesses such a 
gifted and esteemed nobleman as Count Albert Apponyi as its 
Minister of Arts and Culture. Doubtless under his able direc- 
tion the arts of the country will flourish more than ever. 





The Value of English to the Technical Man' 


ECHNICAL men are peculiarly prone to offend in the use 
of their mother tongue, because they have 
rule, read deeply in classical literature or been instructed 

thoroughly in the construction of the language. Their higher 
education is generally almost entirely technical. Most of the 
engineering schools now require for matriculation substantially 
the same subjects as the colleges do, but some of the best still 
admit students with little more than a grammar-school educa 
tion, supplemented by the rudiments of the natural sciences and 
elementary mathematics. Cultural subjects are never required 
to any great extent, and they cannot be taught in the course. 
The curriculum is already well filled with scientific, mathematical 
and technical subjects, and there is not room for a deep study of 
literature and the languages. The technical man who has a 
thorough knowledge of English has had the wisdom and patience 
to supplement his technical education by an arts course, has read 


not, aS a 


i1—Extract from an address by Mr. John Lyle Harrington to the 
Technological Society of Kansas City. 


widely of classic literature, or possesses the rare gift of lan- 
guage. Long-continued and _ intimate with those 
who employ excellent English will insure reasonably good usage, 
in fact such association is almost essential, no matter what the 
education may be; but the knowledge of the language so ac 
quired generally breaks down when it is applied to technical 
matters in which extreme accuracy is a requisite and in which 
the terms differ much from those used in ordinary conversation. 
There is no royal road to a knowledge of technical English. 


association 


Some of our better universities are now offering a six years’ 
course which combines the usual arts and technical courses, each 
of which ordinarily occupies four years, but which have many 
subjects in common. This is a decided step in the right direc- 
tion, for technical men generally are coming into a more com- 
plete realization of their deficiencies and are insisting that young 
technists be more liberally educated. The professional man does 
not always remain a technist, in fact he frequently becomes a 
man of affairs as well, where a liberal education is even more 
essential than in his purely technical work. 

Before passing to a consideration of the specific advantages 
enjoyed by the technical man who uses good English, let us 
glance at some of the grosser faults of which so many are 
guilty, for there is no better way to attain a comprehension of 
the good than by contrasting it with the bad. It has been well 
said that it is no virtue to speak good English, but that it is a 
disgrace to use bad English. The upright man does not feel 
the burden of the law, but to the criminal it is oppressive. 

You will say that it is absurd to state that men who have 
graduated from any college cannot spell correctly, but many of 
them cannot. S-e-d, said, p-e-a-r, pier are extreme but true ex- 
amples. It is very common to find misspelled words in letters 
written by young engineers. They consider such errors of no 
material consequence, because they are not technical errors. The 
mind has been so fixed upon the scientific work during the course 
of study, and while the early experience is being acquired, that 
such matters as language and culture seem to be of little im 
portance. But the recipient of the letter generally takes a dif- 
ferent view of the matter, for he justly considers the writer 
something of an ignoramus. 

Errors of orthography and orthoepy are both due to unpar- 
donable carelessness and ignorance, for any one can learn to 
spell and to pronounce correctly, and no man should be given a 
degree or a diploma by any institution of learning unless he does 
so habitually. 

Grossly bad grammar is also very common. It generally arises 
from carelessness in ordering the thought and speech rather 
than from lack.of knowledge of correct usage, but it is frequently 
attributed to ignorance, and certainly the penalty is not too se- 
vere. In many instances, however, ignorance is the true cause of 
the error. The study of grammar commonly ceases when the 
student leaves the graded schools. Thereafter, he assumes that 
his knowledge of the subject is full and complete and that he 
need give it no further attention, notwithstanding the fact that 
his capacity for thought and the need of means for its expres 
sion continue to increase. His vocabulary grows; but his knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles which govern its use not only 
does not expand as his needs require, but it is allowed to become 
uncertain and to diminish through lack of exercise. When the 
matter is thought of at all, it is assumed that in some vague, 
uncertain way habit will serve, instead of knowledge and under 
standing. The grammar is put away, like other childish things. 

Some prominent writers state that the English language is 
without grammar because inflection is absent and the position 
of the words in respect to each other is depended upon to make 
their meaning clear, but this is an extreme view. It is true that 
most of our grammars only catalague the rules without explain 
ing their origin and history, but the rules are none the less 
existent and binding upon us. They were developed by the 
English people in the course of the evolution of the language, not 
by the grammarians who formulated them; and sentences which 
are not constructed in accord with them will fail in their pur 
pose. The lack of inflection, however, affords a degree of flex 
ihility not attained in any other language. Because the laws of 
English are less rigid than those of other tongues we are not 
only none the less obliged to observe them, but we are also 
obliged to supplement them by a careful observance of precedent 
and reason and to study the usage of those who serve as ex 
amples. 
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COMMUNICATION 





“Origination of the Steel Skeleton”’ 
Washington, D. C., 
July 22, 1907. 
To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sirs :—Judging by the number of letters of inquiry and of 
criticism received anent my communication of June 27, appearing 
in your issue of July 13, concerning the “beginnings” of steel frame 
construction, I should imagine that something was lacking in that 
letter to make it quite clear, or that the title you gave it misled 
some of the hypercritically inclined. I did not, and do not, claim 
the invention of the steel frame. That letter was written to show 
the folly of any such claim by any one individual for himself, or 
some one he admired and desired should be honored. 

My belief is that no one man originated—“invented”—that con- 
struction, as the term invention is generally understood. It was 
rather a most natural step in the regular and ordinary evolution 
of construction, and that was suggested by the conditions and 
demands of the time. Probably a hundred men thought of the 
same way of meeting those conditions. To engineers and archi- 
tects of extensive experience it must have been a logical and 
simple development—a solution of the problem that seemed quite 
natural. It never occurred to me, a lad just out of his ‘teens at 
the time, that there was anything marvelous or original about the 
idea, and my intention or purpose in writing that much-criticised 
letter was merely to discredit, to contradict and to stamp as 
ridiculovs and an impertinent assumption the claims of at least 
one alleged inventor to having given birth to this most wondrous 
Very truly yours, 

F. W. Fitzpatrick. 


scheme. 


[We ourselves understood Mr. Fitzpatrick’s former letter just as 
re now explains it, except that we supposed he meant in part to 
sv7gest that something in the way of credit was due to Mr. Strom. 

Eps. Am. ArCH.] 





ILLUSTRATIONS 





HOUSE AND STABLE OF HARRY RUBENS, ESQ., GLENCOE, ILL. MR, 
GEORGE W. MAHER, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL.: FIVE PLATES. 


HOUSE OF MR. SPENCER, WASHINGTON TERRACE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MESSRS. BARNETT, HAYNES & BARNETT, ARCHITECTS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ BUILDING, MAIDEN LANE, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. CLINTON & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE OCF JULIAN KENNEDY, ESQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. MESSRS. GEORGE 
S. ORTH & BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


REAR ENTRANCE TO STABLE-YARD OF HARRY RUBENS, ESQ., CLEN- 
COE, ILL. 


ENTRANCE FEATURE: HOUSE OF MR. SPENCER, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NOTES AND : CLIPPINGS 


One oF Disraei’s Gises.—Disraeli said that our fine London 
squares resembled “a large family of dull children, with Portman 
Square and Portland Place for their respectable parents.” Surely 
this is very unjust; it may be doubted if any city can show such 
a succession of stately gardens and noble trees——BSuilders’ Jour- 
nal. 

[He PatrRiziENHAUS zUM_ RuITTER AT HEIDELBERG.—From 
Heidelberg comes information that the first stage in the restora 
tion of the “Patrizienhaus zum Ritter” has been completed in a 
manner to evoke most favorable commendation. State, city and 
owner share in the cost of restoration of this remarkable example 
of German Renaissance architecture. The actual work was in 
trusted to Herr Linde, a royal architect, who also, as a State 
charge, has made all investigations and arranged for the general 
reconstruction. The erection plans are carried out in natural 
size, thus rendering easily possible any subsequent renewals of the 
facade. It may be recalled that some three years ago an Ameri- 
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can had the intention of purchasing from its private owner the 
original building as one of the most beautiful architectural exam- 
ples of the German Renaissance, and, after carefully taking it 
down, re-erecting it in some American city as an art memorial. 
No doubt it was this project that stimulated the State_and 
city to undertake, with the owner, its restoration. Every one 
familiar with Heidelberg, and especially every Heidelberg Uni- 
versity man, will be interested in learning of the outcome.—New 
York Herald. 


EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION IN CONCRETE STRUCTURES.—A paper 
by Mr. A. C. Lewerenz, M. Am. Soc. C.E., containing some notes 
on concrete and reinforced-concrete retaining-walls at the United 
States Navy Yard, Puget Sound, is deserving of study, as the 
subject of expansion joints in structures of the kind has never 
been exhaustively investigated, and many practical engineers are 
not entirely convinced as to the efficacy of such joints. In the 
case of a solid concrete wall built some four years ago, Mr. 
Lewerenz states that the expansion joints provided all appear to 
be active, opening as much as 3-16 inch. Across the top of the 
wall many fine cracks, sufficiently wide to admit the blade of a 
pocket-knife, and 2 inches to 3 inches deep, have appeared at inter- 
vals of about 6 feet apart. It is interesting to compare these re 
sults with the record concerning a reinforced-concrete wall with 
a thin face slab, and buttresses at intervals. This wall, over 1,200 
feet long, was built last summer without expansion joints, as it 
was considered that the reinforcement would prevent serious 
cracking of the concrete. The anticipation has been fulfilled, for 
careful examination shows that the only effect of exposure to the 
sun at low tide during the day, and to the cold water at high tide 
during the night, has been the formation of very fine surface 
cracks across the top and down the face of the wall at intervals 
of about 75 feet apart. From the foregoing and other examples, 
Mr. Lewerenz concludes that the use of properly-designed expan- 
sion joints, or of sufficient reinforcement, will prevent the develop 
ment of cracks through concrete structures, but that neither 
method of treatment will obviate fine surface cracks in situations 
where sudden and extreme changes of temperature are experi- 
enced.—The Builder. 


Ysteta CHurcH Burns.—The oldest church edifice in the 
United States was destroyed by fire the other day. The ruins 
of adobe and stone are to be removed, under the direction of 
the Catholic Church authorities, and a thorough search made for 
hidden treasure, which, according to legends that have been 
handed down for generations, lies buried beneath the floor of the 
building. The records. go to prove that Ysleta, Tex., is older 
than St. Augustine, Fla. In the records of the great cathedral 
of Madrid, Spain, is found the report of Marcus de Niza, a 
French monk, who says that he left the City of Mexico and 
made his way north, finally crossing the stream that is now 
known as the Rio Grande. He says that he followed the road 
that he left for his mule to take. Part of this manuscript is 
written with the blood of a deer for ink, and his own forefinger 
nail for a pen. He says that in 1537, across the Rio Grande, he 
found the village known as Ysleta, occupied by the Pueblo In 
dians, whose traditions all point to their having been of the 
ancient Aztec race, or to a people of even more remote origin. 
Franciscan missionaries arrived at Ysleta four or five years 
later, and the mission church which was destroyed by fire a 
few days ago was erected. It was completed about 1550. In 
many respects it was the most unique mission building in the 
Southwest. Owing to the fact that it was remotely situated it 
was seldom visited by tourists, and little has ever been written 
about it. It was a very large structure, and was built with the 
idea of serving as a fortress in case of attack by Indians, as well 
as for worshipping purposes. The walls were 4 feet and 6 inches 
thick. It was the boast of the worshippers that the candles which 
burned at its altar had shed their light continuously for more 
than 350 years. It was one of these candles that caused the 
destruction of the church. A piece of tapestry was wafted 
against the blaze by the wind and in an instant the inflammable 
material of the altar was afire. It was as dry as tinder and the 
flames quickly spread to the other woodwork of the edifice. The 
interior was soon a roaring furnace. The town has no means 
of fighting fires and the people were forced to stand idly by and 
watch the building go to its doom. There is great sorrow 
among the people on account of the destruction of the historic 
edifice —Boston Transcript. 
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CURRENT NEWS SECTION 


SOCIETIES. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER A, I. A. 


Nearly thirty members of the Southern 
California Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects, dined, July 9, on the Bristol 
pier near Ocean Park, Los Angeles, and 
afterwards held their monthly meeting. 
There was considerable discussion of build- 
ing ordinances and some suggestions of 
amendments, but no definite action will be 
taken until the next session. 

The architects in attendance were Presi- 
dent A. F. Rosenheim, Secretary Fernand 
Parmentier, Harrison Allbright, R. F. 
Train, Theo Eisen, Joseph J. Blick, of Pas- 
adena; Thomas Preston, Timothy Walsh, 
J. E. Preston, R. B. Young, Julius Krause, 
S. Tilden Norton, Charles F. Whittlesey, 
Wesley Eager, Octavius Morgan, John P. 
Kremple, J. Lee Burton, P. W. Ehlers, 
Charles A. Greene, Henry M. Greene 
Frederick L. Roehrig, Carl Brown, Norman 
St. Clair, R. E. Williams, E. C. Kent and 
August Wackerbarth. 


BUILDING NEWS. 


(The editors greatly desire to receive in- 
formation from the smaller and outlying 
towns as well as from the larger cities.) 


AGRICULTURAL CoLLeGcEe, Miss.—It is re- 
ported that the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College is having plans and 
specifications prepared for mess hall to cost 
from $30,000 to $35,000; plans to be ready 
by July 15; within three weeks thereafter 
building committee will receive bids and 
award contract. A $1,000 certified check 
must accompany bids, and successful bid- 
ders must furnish bond. <A. J. Moore is 
secretary. 

Aton, Ilowa.—Plans have been prepared, 
it is stated, for a church for the Catholic 
society by Architect Martin Heer, Thir- 
teenth and Clay Streets, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Cost, $40,000. 

BAKERSVILLE, N. C.—Joseph Bowditch 
will receive sealed bids until August 15 for 
building court-house at Bakersville, accord- 
ing to plans and specifications adopted and 
on file at office of J. D. Braswell, clerk. 
Certified check of 10 per cert. of total 
amount of bid, payable to Joseph Bowditch, 
must accompany each bid. Bond for double 
contract price required. Contract shall be 
let only as a whole. Each bidder must fur- 
nish with bid a letter from surety company 
stating that it will make for the bidder 
requisite bond guaranteeing completion of 
contract; usual rights reserved. Plans are 
also on file in office of architect, H. L. 
Lewman, 1008 Lincoln Bank Building. 

,ALTIMORE, Mp.—The city has had plans 
and specifications prepared by Edward H. 
Glidden, architect, Glenn Building, 16 St. 
Paul Street, for one-story brick public- 
comfort station, 24x53 feet, on Market 
Place. Estimates on construction will be 
asked by Edward D. Preston, Building In- 
spector, City Hall. 


BirMINGHAM, ALA.—J. J. Mayberry will 
erect five-story building, costing $65,000, to 
replace the Mayberry Building, recently re- 
ported burned. 

It is stated that the Roden Coal Com- 
pany, recently incorporated, propose to erect 
a plant to cost about $225,000. They will 
expend about $400,000 in the erection of a 
plant later. B. F. Roden, Jr., mining engi 
neer. 

Cuartotre, N. C.—It is reported that 
N. J. Sherrill, proprietor of the Mineral 
Springs Water Company, will erect forty- 
room hotel at the springs, about twenty 
miles from Charlotte. Building will be 
covered with gravel stucco and equipped 
with complete waterworks and sewerage 
system. In addition to the hotel it is pro- 
posed to erect building suitable for high- 
school, the hotel to be used in winter as 
dormitory. 

CuHatranooca, TEnN.—W. D. Roberts 
proposes to erect market building; three 
stories; 60x120 feet; tiled floors; enameled 
ceilings and floors; cost, $40,000. 

Cuicaco, Irt.—Werner Brothers Express 
& Storage Company, 18 Evanston Avenue, 
will erect a storage warehouse on Evanston 
Avenue, near Argyle Avenue. It will be 
four-story, 50x150 feet, of fireproof rein- 
forced-concrete construction, have pressed 
brick and stone front, composition roof, 
concrete foundation and floors, steam heat, 
structural iron, wiring for electric light, and 
cost about $43,000. George Kingsley, 34 
La Salle Street, is the architect. 

William H. Pruyn & Company will build 
a three-story apartment-house at the north- 
east corner of Grand Boulevard and Forty- 
fourth Street. It will be 100x155, and will 
contain twenty-one apartments of five to 
nine rooms each, and will cost $100,000. 

Architects Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, 82 
Van Buren Street, it is statel, will let con- 
tracts shortly for a mercantile building to 
be built at 315 and 317 Fifth Avenue for 
Mrs. Harriet B. Borland, represented by 
Chauncey B. Borland, 1508 Borland Build- 
ing, 181 La Salle Street. It will be eight- 
story, 46x94 feet, of mill construction, have 
pressed brick, iron and plate glass front, 
composition roof, steam heat, wiring for 
electric light, and cost $75,000. 

Architects Huehl & Schmid, Metropolitan 
Block, 163 Randolph Street, have prepared 
plans for a store and loft building to be 
built at Randolph and Jefferson Streets for 
Ruprecht & Company. It is to be seven 
story, 100x100 feet, of reinforced-concrete 
construction, have pressel brick, terra-cotta, 
iron and plate glass front, composition roof, 
and is estimated to cost $175,000. Previ- 
ously reported. 

Architect John D. Chubb, Chicago Opera 
House Block, 112 Clark Street, has com- 
pleted plans for a high-school building to 
be built at Negaunee, Mich., for the Board 
of Education, J. W. Elliott, secretary, who, 
as well as the architect, is taking figures. 
Tt will be three-story, 110x1go feet, of fire- 
proof construction, with reinforced-concrete 
floors, pressed brick and Bedford stone ex- 


terior, gravel roof, birch or oak finish, steam 
heat, marble and tile work, wiring for elec- 
tric light, contain a gymnasium and an as- 
sembly hall, seating 500 scholars, be pro 
vided with the latest improvements, and 
cost $90,000. 

Architects Jenney, Mundie & Jensen, New 
York Life Building, 171 La Salle Street, 
are receiving bids on a manufacturing build- 
ing to be built on Ohio Street, between 
Franklin and Orleans Streets, for the 
Adams & Westlake Company, 110 Ontario 
Street. It will be seven-story, 100x100 feet, 
of mill and fireproof steel construction, have 
gravel roof, maple floors, steam heat, struc- 
tural iron, metal skylights, wiring for elec- 
tric light, and cost $125,000. 

Architects Huehl & Schmid, Metropoli- 
tan Block, 163 Randolph Street, are taking 
figures and will let contracts shortly for a 
Masonic Temple to be built on the west 
side of Oakley Avenue, 125 feet south of 
Madison Street, for the West Side Masonic 
Temple Association. It will be four-story, 
141x170 feet, of fireproof construction, and 
cost, including $12,000 worth of furniture, 
$150,000, 

The R. B. Watson Company, 305 Dear- 
born Street, was awarded the contract for a 
warehouse to be built on West Monroe 
Street for the American Chicle Company. 
It will be four-story, partly of fireproof 
construction, and cost $75,000. George F. 
Hammond, Cleveland, Ohio, is the archi- 
tect. 

The Chicago Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
College and Hospital contemplates the erec- 
tion, within a year, of a new college and 
hospital building on the site of the present 
one, southeast corner of Washington and 
Franklin Streets. It will be eight-story, 
40.5x80.5 feet, of fireproof construction, and 
is estimated to cost $125,000. The details 
are yet to be determined. 

Architect Niels Buck, 210 and 212 Roa- 
noke Building, 145 La Salle Street, is com- 
pleting plans and will take figures next week 
on an apartment-building to be built at the 
southeast corner of Winthrop and Argyle 
Streets for himself. It will be three-story, 
58x150 feet, have pressed brick and stone 
fronts, composition roof, oak and birch ma- 
hogany finish, oak floors, steam heat, mar- 
ble, tile and mosaic work, mantels, wiring 
for electric light, contain eighteen apart- 
ments of four to six rooms each, with the 
latest improvements, and cost $50,000. 

Architects William H. Pruyn, Jr., & Co., 
4217 Berkeley Avenue, have prepared plans 
for an apartment building to be built at 
Spokane, Wash., for the Wellington Invest 
ment Company of that town. The archi- 
tects and owners are taking figures. It will 
be three-story, 100x130 feet, with an open 
court, have 400 feet of frontage of pressed 
brick, with stone trimmings, gravel roof, 
oak, birch and mahogany finish, steam heat, 
marble, mosaic and tile work, tile mantels 
of special design, steam heat, wiring for 
electric light, contain twenty-four apart- 
ments of five, six and seven rooms, and 
cost about $100,000. 
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Health Commissioner Evans, City Hall, 
has decided to make arrangements at once 
for the construction of an isolation hospital 
for the treatment of patients afflicted with 
scarlet fever or diphtheria, for which the 
finance committee of the City Council has 
made an appropriation of $100,000. 

The Wells Brothers Company, Monad- 
nock Block, has the general contract for the 
construction of a repository and office build- 
ing in the square bounded by Lafayette, 
Bronson and Main Streets and Lake Shore 
railway tracks, South Bend, Ind., for the 
Studebaker Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany of that town. It will be four-story, 
21.6x120 and 89.6 feet, fireproof, of rein- 
forced-concrete construction, with columns 
and roof of same materials, have also brick 
columns, pressed brick exterior, steam heat. 
electric light, tile and mosaic work, large 
platform elevator, large iron skylight, also 
showrooms for automobiles and carriages, 
library and smoking room for the em- 
ployees, and cost about $700,000. S. S. 
Bemar., 168 Michigan Avenue, is the arch- 
itect. 

CLEVELAND, O.—A permit was issued by 
the City Building Inspector for the erection 
of the new Pope Building, between Euclid 
Avenue and Huron Road, near the Union 
Club. Cost, $1,000,000. 

Plans have been prepared by Architect 
F. S. Barnum, Rose Building, for the erec- 
tion of a $300,000 high school building. 

Co_tumBus, O.—Bids will be received un- 
til August 6 for the erection of a woman’s 
dormitory at the Ohio State University 
Wilbur T. Mills, 40 North High Street, and 
F. Kenyon Hayden, associate architects 
Carl E. Steeb, Secretary Board of Trustees. 

Cottece Sration, Tex.—Architects are 
invited to submit plans and specifications for 
any or all of following buildings: At Col- 
lege Station, dormitory, $45,000; bath house, 
$9,000; veterinary hospital, $4,500; Prairie 
View, Texas, dormitory, $15,500. Bids will 
be opened by Board of Directors of Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, August 3, 
Oriental Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Usual rights 
reserved. For further information address 
Charles Puryear, Dean, College Station, 
Texas. 

Plans have been prepared by Architects 
Richards, McCarty & Bulford, The Rug- 
gery, for a six-story department store 
building, 101x187 feet, at Town and High 
Streets, for F. & R. Lazarus Company. 
Cost, $100,000. 

Plans have been prepared by Architects 
Mills & Pruitt for an eight-story bank and 
office building, 120x30 feet, at Marietta, O., 
for the German National Bank. Cost, $70,- 
000. 

Concorpia, Kan.—Plans have been pre- 
pared for a new chapel at the Convent of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. Cost, $75,000. 

Covincton, Ky.—Bids have been received 
for a seven-story store and office building 
to be erected on Madison Avenue, Coving- 
ton, Ky., for John R. Copplin, 538 Madison 
Avenue. Cost, $125,000. James Gilmore, 
Fourth National Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
O., architect. 

CorpeLe, Ga.—Masonic Lodge of Cordele 
will erect a temple; four stories, brick and 
stone. Cost, $25,000. 

Datias, Tex.—School building, contract 
for which was recently noted awarded to 
H. J. Emmins, will be eight-room build- 
ing, 55x90 feet; two stories and basement; 
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brick and cement; stone trimmings. Cost 
of completed building, $25,000. 

FRANKLIN, N. H.—Hon. Frank N. Par- 
sons was elected a member of the Perma- 
nent Building Committee to take charge 
of the matter of a new building in Concord 
for the New Hampshire Historical Society 
at a meeting held in that city Saturday. 
Che proposed building will cost more than 
$100,000. 

Fort WortH, Tex.—Knight, Kenyon & 
Stephenson, Dallas, Texas, are lowest bid- 
ders at $135,700 for erection of extension, 
remodeling, etc., of United States Post- 
office and Court House; James Knox Tay- 
lor, Washington, D. C., supervising archi- 
tect. 

GALESVILLE, Wis.—It has been voted by 
the city to erect a $25,000 school building. 
The Clerk of the Board of Education may 
be addressed. 

Granp Coteau, La.—St. Charles College, 
Rev. Emile Mattern, S. J., rector, will re- 
build college recently burned at a loss of 
$25,000. 

Hartrorp City, Inp.—The American 
Window Glass Company has ordered plans 
for the erction of a large addition to the 
company’s present plant, sufficient to double 
present capacity. Estimated cost, $40,000. 
When completed will be the largest glass 
factory in the world. 

Houston, TeEx.—The contract for the 
cleven-story Scanlon Building, to be erected 
on the corner of Main Street and Preston 
Avenue, will be awarded during August. 
This will be a fireproof, steel frame build- 
ing,- faced with granite on three lower 
floors, with terra-cotta on remaining stor- 
ies. D. H. Burnham & Co. of Chicago are 
the architects. 

JEANNETTE, Pa.—The plant of J. J. Lowe 
& Co. of Minerva, O., will be removed to 
Jeannette, Pa., and new buildings will be 
erected to cost $75,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Plans have been pre- 
pared by Associate Architects John B. 
Wagner, New Nelson Building, and Charles 
A. Smith and Walter Lovitt, Dwight Build- 
irg, for a fifteen-story office building at 
Ninth Street and Grand Avenue, for the 
Grand Avenue M. E. congregation. 

Plans have been prepared for the South 
Side College for Girls to be erected by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Cost, $200,000. 

Herman Streicher will erect two apart- 
ment houses, each six stories, twelve apart- 
ments ; Carthage stone and ivory buff brick; 
freight and passenger elevators. Cost, $136,- 
ooo. Plans are being prepared by Matt 
O'Connell. 

Plans are being prepared for a six-story 
office building and studio on the east side 
of Grand Avenue, near Eighth Street. Cost. 
$82,000. C. Harrison Shields, Eighth and 
Grand, owner. 

Marietta, O.—Plans are ready for bids 
by Architects Mills & Pruitt, McCune Build- 
ing, Columbus, O., for a three-story ad- 
dition to bank building at Marietta, O., for 
the German National Bank. Cost, $25,000. 

MempPHIs, TENN.—Belvedere Improve- 
ment Company and Housekeepers’ Club 
plans to erect apartment house; seven stor- 
ies. Cost, 250,000. H. W. Brennan, prin- 
cipal promoter. 

Mi_twavukeeE, Wis.—Architects H. Mess- 
mer & Son, Oneida and East Water Streets, 
are making plans for a five-story addition 
to the Randolph Hotel, 134 Third Street, 
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fireproof, of brick and steel, to cost about 
$80,000. 

Architects Ferry & Clas are preparing 
contracts for a warehouse to be erected by 
Otto L. Kuehn at Detroit and Michigan 
streets. It will be five stories in height and 
of brick construction with reinforced-con- 
crete columns and floors. 

Sisters of St. Francis contemplate a $150,- 
000 additional building at St. Joseph’s Con- 
vent, Twenty-second Street and Greenfield 
Avenue. Special attention will be given to 
sanitarium project. 

The Waltham Piano Company, William 
Kootz, president, will erect a $50,000 piano 
factory in the Webster Avenue addition, lo- 
cated on Vienna Avenue and Holland Ave- 
nue and the Milwaukee road tracks. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Plans have been 
prepared by Architects Downs & Eads, New 
York Life Building, for a one-story $50,000 
factory and boiler house for the Coffin Box 
& Lumber Company. 

Mosite, Ata.—Mobile Council No. 666, 
Knights of Columbus, has had plans pre 
pared for erection of building; three stories; 
brick, semi-fireproof; mill construction ; cost 
$30,000. Dupre & Co. are contractors and 
will soon begin construction work. 

MontcoMery, ALtAa.—The Alabama Con- 
ference Female College will erect a dormi- 
tory and main buildings to cost about $100,- 
ooo. Architect has not yet been selected. J. 
M. Dannelly, agent. J. M. Mason, chairman 
building commission, Eufaula, Ala. 

MooreFieLp, W. Va.—City has had plans 
prepared by John S. Siebert, Cumberland, 
Md., for erection of City Hall; colonial 
style; red brick; to contain basement, li- 
brary, auditorium with seating capacity of 
500, etc. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Sharpe & Co. have 
contract to build foundation of proposed 
annex to the Central Hospital for the In- 
sane. Annex will cost $60,000. Contract 
for remaining work will not be awarded 
until completion of foundation. 

Newark, N. J.—Plans have been pre- 
pared by Architects Cramp & Co., Common- 
wealth Building, Philadelphia, Pa., for a 
large $500,000 school building, 100x200 feet, 
to be erected in Newark, N. J. 

New York Ciry.—The Alumni of Am 
herst, Brown, Dartmouth, Mass. Institute of 
Technology, Wesleyan and Williams Col- 
leges are to unite in building a club-house in 
this city. A site on Forty-fourth Street is 
proposed. 

Bids will be received by Architects John 
B. Snook’s Sons, 73 Nassau Street, for 
mercantile building to be erected at 8-10-12 
West Fourteenth Street, for George A. 
Hearn. To be six stories. Cost, $150,000. 

Plans are being prepared by Architect 
Charles H. Schuman, 280 Broadway, and 
will receive bids for a six-story bank build- 
ing, 57x100 feet, at northwest corner Tre- 
mont and Park Avenues, for the Bronx 
Safe Deposit Company. Cost, $100,000. 

Architects Clinton & Russell filed plans 
for the sixteen-story offices and stores to 
be built at 160 Broadway for the Lawyers’ 
Title Insurance and Trust Co. It will have 
a frontage of 59.1 feet and a depth of 115.8, 
with facade in modified classic design, of 
pink Milford granite at the lower stories and 
limestone with terra-cotta decorations above. 
There will be engaged Doric columns above 
the entrance and Corinthian pilasters at the 
two top stories, supporting cornice and orna- 
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mental balustrade. A large decorated clock 
will be set above the Doric colonnade at the 
fourth story. The building will cost $700,- 
000. 
Chas. Weinstein, 17 West 120th Street, 
is still open for estimates on the various 
lines of work, material and equipment for 
the two flat houses which he will build at 
the southeast corner of Seventh Avenue and 
143d Street, from plans by Architect George 
F, Pelham, 503 Fifth Avenue. The build- 
ings will be six stories high, measuring 50x 
88 feet, of brick and stone, with composi- 
tion roof, hardwood finish, steam heat, 
dumbwaiters, etc. Cost, $140,000. 

Plans have been approved by the Build- 
ing Department and work will start soon 
on the large new business building which 
Mr. A. M. Powell, 326 West Seventy-second 
Street, will build at the northeast corner of 
Canal and Sullivan Streets. Henri Fau- 
chaux, 105 Hudson Street, is the architect. 
It will be a ten-story building, measuring 
58x04 feet, of brick, stone, and iron, fire- 
proof, with composition roof, steam heat, 
electric light, elevators, and cost about 
$250,000. 

The Lafayette Building Co., 149 Church 
Street, will soon begin operation on the 
large new business building about to be 
erected at the enortheast corner of Lafay- 
ette and Walker Streets, as previously 
mentioned. Schwartz & Gross and B. N. 
Marcus, 35 West Twenty-first Street, are 
the architects, and plans provide for an 
eight-story building, measuring 60x80 feet, 
to contain store and lofts. It will be built 
of brick, stone and iron, with composi- 
tion roof, steam heat, electric light, ele- 
vators, and cost about $300,000. 

The Forty-sixth Street and Broadway 
Realty Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, will soon 
start the new theater building which they 
will erect at 200-204 West Forty-sixth 
Street, as reported in previous issues. 
Herts & Tallant, 113 East Nineteenth 
Street, are the architects, and plans pro- 
vide for a three-story building, measuring 
75x100 feet. It will be built of brick, stone 
and iron, fireproof, with composition roof, 
steam heat, electric light, tile and mosaic 
work, elevators, and cost about $150,000. 

NorFo.tK, Va.—Trustees International 
Committee, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, has awarded contract to E. Tatter- 
son, Norfolk, Va., for construction of pro- 
posed naval Y. M. C. A. building, to be 
erected at cost of $210,000; plans by L. 
E. Jallade, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; building to be six stories; 120x104 
feet; fireproof; electric lighting. 

Omana, Nes.—Plans have been prepared 
by Misner and Baker, architects, 539 Ram- 
age Block, for a three-story addition to the 
Ramage Block for G. E. Shukert. Cost, 
$35,000. 

Peor1a, Itt.—Arrangements are being 
made to enlarge the plant of the Keystone 
Fence Company, Sotith Bartonville, station 
of Peoria, Ill. Cost, about $100,000. 

An immense six and one-half-story struc- 
ture, 120x240 feet, will be erected here by 
the Glucose Company. Cost, $1,000,000. 

PirtssurG, Pa.—Contracts have not yet 
been awarded for the three new buildings 
for the Carnegie Technical Schools, which 
are expected to cost at least one million 
dollars. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—William Steel & 
Sons Company, 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 


delphia, are preparing plans for a six-story 
slow-burning factory, 50xII0, to be erected 
at Noble and Darien Streets for S. Rose- 
nau & Co. Cost, $100,000. 

Plans have been prepared and are ready 
for bids for a four-story bakery and restau- 
rant, at 202 and 204 South Tenth Street, 
by Architect F. R. Stuckert, 1421 Chestnut 
Street, for the Horn & Hardart Baking 
Company. Cost, $100,000. 

Architect George T. Lovatt is designing 
a group of buildings to be erected by St. 
Aloysius Catholic congregation at Twenty- 
sixth and Tasker Streets. The church 
proper will measure 120x145 feet, and be 
of the Gothic style, while the other build- 
ings will be a three-story rectory, 36x50 
feet, and a three-story parochial school 50x 
120 feet, containing a large assembly room. 

Prairie View, Tex.—State Normal and 
Industrial College (branch of Agricultural 
and Mechanical College) will erect larger 
chapel or assembly hall and dormitory, to 
cost $17,500, addition to present laundry 
steam plant, new agricultural building, two- 
story brick building for mechanical depart- 
ment, enlarge present building used by fe- 
male industrial department in sewing, etc.; 
sewer system to cost $5,000; $1,000 to be 
expended for dairy herd; E. L. Blackshear, 
principal. 


St. Lours, Mo.—Building Commissioner 
Smith has issued a permit to the Washing- 
ton University Corporation for the con- 
struction of a new seven-story slow com- 
bustion building at the corner of Eleventh 
and Spruce Streets. The building will cost 
289,000. The plans have been prepared by 
Architects Eames & Young. The lot has 
a frontage of 154 feet on Spruce Street by 
a depth of 185 feet on Eleventh Street. 

Southern Real Estate & Financial Co. 
will erect thirteen-story hotel and theater, 
128x123 feet, at a cost of $500,000. Fred 
C. Bonsack, 604 Columbia Building, has 
prepared plans. 

Friedens German Evangelical Church is 
completing arrangements for erection of 
edifice ; 90x90 feet; bell tower 90 feet high; 
English Gothic architecture; vitrified brick, 
terra-cotta trimmings; auditorium seating 
750; cost, $60,000. Plans have been pre- 
pared by J. Otto Boehmer. 

Board of Education has secured permit 
to erect the new Gardenville school build- 
ing, costing $84,665, after plans by Wm. B. 
Ittner. 

McNair & Harris Realty Co. is having 
plans prepared by W. A. Swasey, Missouri 
Trust Building, for erection of theater; four 
stories; 100x150 feet; brick and stone; gas 
and electricity; cost, $200,000. Bids will 
be received in about two weeks. 

Police Department is having plans pre- 
pared by James A. Smith, City Hall, for 
erection of police patrol house; two stories; 
50x125 feet; brick and stone; gas and elec- 
tricity; cost, $50,000. 

William B. Ittner is preparing plans for 
school building at Walnut Park; three 
stories; 20 rooms; brick and stone; gas 
and electricity; plumbing; cost, $100,000. 

Condie-Niele Glass Co. is having plans 
prepared by Mauran, Russel & Garden for 
erection of mercantile building; six stories; 
80x150 feet; brick and stone; cost, $150,000. 
Bids are being received. 

SEATTLE, WasH.—Architect W. P. White 
is drawing plans for a five-story family- 


hotel building to be erected on the south- 
east corner of Olive Street and Seventh 
Avenue by Forester & Co. The building is 
to be a modern brick, and will have a base- 
ment and subbasement. It will occupy a 
lot 60x80. On each floor there will be 
eight three-room suites, each having a bath. 
In the basemnt there will be dining 
and grill rooms finished in old Dutch style. 
The apartments will all be finished in na- 
tive fir. An elevator will connect the five 
stories. The hotel will be called the Heidel- 
berg, and is expected to be ready for oc- 
cupancy this fall. The estimated cost is 
$80,000. Architect W. P. White is also 
drawing plans for a three-story and base- 
ment apartment house to be erected on the 
north side of Denny Way, between Harvard 
Avenue and Broadway, for G. N. Miller. It 
will occupy a ground space of 48x95, and 
will cost about $20,000. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Cleveland County has 
adopted plans for the erection of court 
house to cost approximately $65,000; bids 
are asked; contract will be let August 6; 
after July 23 plans will be on file and open 
to inspection at office of J. F. Roberts, chair- 
man Board of Commissioners, or at office 
of H. L. Lewman, architect, 1008 Lincoln 
Bank Building, Louisville, Ky.; all bids are 
to be delivered, sealed, to Board of Com- 
missioners; usual rights reserved. 


SHERMAN, TEX.—Machine and blacksmith 
shops will be erected here by the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railway Company, Frisco 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. Cost, about $60,- 
000. 

Stockton, Cat.—The Stockton Savings 
and Loan Society Bank Building, the first 
of the so-called “skyscrapers to be built 
in this city, will soon be commenced. Con- 
tract for this building has not been let. 
Building is to be 75x70 feet, steel frame 
construction, faced with brick and terra- 
cotta, and is expected to cost at least $300,- 
000. 

Tusa, I. T.—Tulsa National Bank, J. G. 
Gannon, president, has awarded contract to 
the Urban Construction Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., for erection of five-story reinforced 
concrete office building costing $100,000, 
after plans by James Oliver Hogg, 946 New 
York Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Utica, N. Y.—Plans are being prepared 
by Architects Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, 
Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo., for a three- 
story, $300,000 convent at Utica. 

WasHincTon, D. C.—Gen. John Watts 
Kearney, 1529 Eighteenth Street N. W., will 
erect two dwellings at corner of Twenty- 
second and R Streets N. W.; one three 
stories and basement, 36x86 feet, and other 
four stories, 20x65 feet; brick with lime- 
stone trimmings; electric wiring and fix- 
tures; sanitary plumbing; heating systems; 
Wyeth & Cresson, architects, 1517 H Street 
N. W. 

Bates Warren, Columbian Building, 416 
Fifth Street N. W., represents builders 
who have purchased fifty-five acres of land 
at Florida Avenue and Fifteenth Street 
N. E., and will erect 200 dwellings on the 
site at cost of $600,000. 

Wausau, Wis.—Plans have been pre- 
pared by Architects Van Ryan & De Gel- 
leke, Milwaukee, for a two-story office build- 
ing at Wausau for Kreutzer, Bird & Ros- 
senberry. Cost, $30,000. 
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of Reinforced Concrete as Applied to 


MILLS and FACTORIES 


ECAUSE of its remarkable adapt- 
ability, architects who investigate 
the KAHN System find they can 
obtain most satisfactory results in mill 
and factory construction. Necessary 
requisites to successful construction are 
all found highly perfected in KAHN 
products: 

Reasonable First Cost 

Low Maintenance Cost 

Speed of Erection 

Freedom from Vibration 

Adaptability 

Fireproofness 
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In plasticity to form and adaptability to 
circumstance, the KAHN System will be found to meet the most exacting conditions. 


JUST A FEW WORDS ABOUT OUR BEST KNOWN PRODUCTS: 


The KAHN TRUSSED BAR is of diamond shaped cross section with horizontal flanges or wings, at 
diametrically opposite corners. The wing portions are sheared up at intervals and bent to an angle of 45 
degrees with the main portion of the bar. These shear members are rigidly attached and shop-prepared. 
The ideal reinforcement for beams, girders and long span constructions.) Bulletin No. 5 ‘What Reinforced 
Concrete Is’’ on request.) © KAHN RIB METAL is a series of laterally connected bars or ribs, 
which ribs are perfectly straight and span directly between the supports. 
All the tension is resisted by the ribs ina straight line action to the 
supports. The cross members are rigidly attached to these bars so 
that the whole form a series which is easily handled and placed. 
Used for short span or hydraulic construction and for 
ornamental work. @ The CUP BAR, as the name implies, 
is provided with a series of cups which are deeper than 
the ordinary types of deformation. They are scien- 
tifically designed so that the bar will not slip 
through the concrete nor shear the concrete along 
the line of the bar. For further information about the 


KAHN System, its 
records in factory construction and other = 
facts, tear off this corner and mail. 





TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL 
coO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Please send me the booklets checked 
below. 











“Reinforced Concrete”’ being extracts from an 
address by M. Edouard Roaillon at Liege, Bel- 
zium. 24 pages. 















“What Reinforced Concrete Is,’’ with particular reference 
to the principle and advantages of the KAHN Trussed Bar. 
12 pages. 


“Mills and Factories,’’ an illustrated booklet of 40 pages describing 
some of the more important examples in which KAHN system was used. 
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Kahn Trussed Bar 


Trussed Concrete 
Steel Co. 


44 Congress St.,W. ee a nk brhkte bi is 600b6soenadds ane buchen kdeub seubessgenesnae8eeeseeenas 
Detroit, Mich. 
















“A Record of Results,’ being a partial list of the 1,500 structures in which 
KAHN system is used, giving location, architect, contractor and character of 
building. 32 pages. 
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‘Way Down South in Dixie” a 


the fame of the Burt Ventilator has spread. We 
have just recently equipped fifteen new cotton 
mills with Burt Ventilators and we received these 
orders because the owners thought that 


Burt Ventilators 


Burt Venti- 
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Notice Sliding Sleeve Damper. 


were the best—and the owners were right. 
lators are the best because 
they do their work better 
and last longer. 


They are provided with a patent sliding sleeve damper, 
which is storm and dust proof open or shut; is easily set, stays 
where you want it, and cannot shut out the light. They are 
made with glass top if desired, making them practical sky- 
lights. Their capacity and ventilating power is greater than 
any other make of ventilator. 


__ Send for our handsome new 80-page catalogue, with many 
illustrations of mills, factories, shops, foundries and residences, 
clubs, etc., where Burt Ventilators have been installed. 


The Burt Mfg. Co. 
550 Main Street Akron, O. 


C3] Largest Manufacturers of Oil Filters and Exhaust Heads ia the world. 
War 
ESTABLISHED 1844 


PEERLESS 
MortarColors 


BLACK RED BROWN BUFF 


NEW COLORS: Moss Green, Royal Purple, French Grae, 
Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab—they are the original colors 
manufactured, and are the brightest and most durably 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 








Patented. 
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TO ARCHITECTS 


Competition for Seddon Memorial 


Technical College 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 








Notice Sliding Sleeve Damper. 


Patented. 
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HE Auckland Education Board hereby invites 
competitive designs for the above. The com- 
petition isopen to the architects of the United States 
of America and Canada. Full particulars as to re- 
quirements and premiums, etc., may be obtained by 
applying to the office of Tue AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
Early application is desirable, as the time is limited. 


JOHN MITCHELL, Pro. Auckland Education Board 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


1907. 


New York, 1st July 

















7 Clinton 
(1648) 


ner with the following qualifications: Must 
be a New York man of some architectural 
training, good business man, well connected, 


ings. Reply: Draughtsman, No. 
Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


S TRUCTURAL ENGINEER graduate hav- 


POSITIONS OPEN. 


N TED—A competent architectural 


wa 


" * . ‘ j > ‘e , > 2 
draughtsman for all around office work; ing had 15 years’ experience in designing pant y et Mime ed * ork. wears Bis 

one with experience in good offices preferred, Steel work for tall, fireproof buildings, de- S4 sok Azeet@28 
or graduate from technical school. Address Sires position as designing engineer in office OUNG ARCHITECT wishes partnership or 
of first-class architect in New York or vicin- association with established firm; ten 


A. A. Ritcher, Architect, Lebanon, Address A-50. care years’ practical experience as designer, office 
manager and practicing architect on large 
work; especially capable and successful on 
competitions; now engaged on important 
operation nearing completion, and desires 


ity; first-class reference. 
American Architect. © (1648) 
EXPERIENCED reinforced-concrete and 

structural engineer would like position 
with architect or contractor, New York City 


Pa. 
(1648-1650) 





POSITIONS WANTED. 


lane vermane anagement. Address 4-A, Amer- 
TRUCTURAL STEEL and reinforced-con- preferred. Address 00-A, care American Permanent management. Ac \. ne 
crete engineer, at present chief engineer Architect. (1648) ican Architect. (1648-1650) 
for prominent engineering firm, desires posi- ‘ PROPOSALS 
tion in charge of engineering department of PARTNERSHIP WANTED. wren 
architectural firm, or would form partnership . ante . woseseeiei a _ Treasury Department, Office of the Super- 
with architect. Address 3-B, care American ARCHITECT of experience, architectural vising Architect, Washington, D. C., July 22. 
Architect. (1647-1650) graduate, capable in design, water color 1907.—Sealed proposals will be received at 
- : : and ink rendering and all kinds of office this office until 3 o’clock p. m. on the 4th 
ARCHITECT and superintendent of twenty- work, for family reasons wishes to change day of September, 1907, and then opened, for 
five years active experience wishes jocation; would form partnership with es- the construction (including plumbing, gas 
either association or engagement with firm tablished architect, good business man and piping. heating apparatus, electric conduits 


handling large buildings; perfectly competent 
to manage large office or superintend work; 
present engagement terminates in sixty days. 
Address 4-B, care American Architect. 
(1648-1650) 


A RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT and draughts- 
man desires position in good office; de- 
sign, perspectives, working and detail draw- 


capable superintendent, where by joint effort 
along above lines practice could be increased 
and its character improved. Address ‘Office 
Work,” care American Architect. (1646-1648) 


ARTNERSHIP WANTED—Architect eight 
years established in New York City, 
having designed some notable buildings, and 
wishing to extend his practice desires a part- 


and wiring) of the U. S. Post Office and Cus- 
tom House at Quincy, Mass., in accordance 
with drawings and specifications, copies of 
which may be had at the office of the cus- 


todian of the site, or at this office. at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect 
James Knox Taylor, Supervising Architect. 


(1648-1649) 
(Proposals continued on p. xv.) 
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STANLEY’S 
BALL BEARING HINGES 


In WROUGHT BRONZE and STEEL 
Never Wear Down. Never Creak. Never Require Oiling. 


The improved washer protects the balls against moisture 
and dust. For Sale by Leading Hardware Dealers. 


Attractive Literature for the asking 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. NEW YORK CHICAGO 


‘ The architect with 


Yale & Towne 
Hardware 


to draw upon can give his client almost 
unlimited choice and by reason of the 
great range of quality, suit him exactly 
on price. 

As a first step, send for our 

free portfolio of designs 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 

No. 9 Murray Street, New York 
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MASON SAFETY TREADS 


For Stairs, Wood, Iron, Marble or Cement, new or old 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS IN USE 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 


Improved System 


LOOMIS FILTERS 


Established 1880 
Simple and Effective 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO. 
Main Office: 


828 Land Title Bldg., Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Boston New York Baltimore Washington 
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Lightning Rods 


Protection assured by our continuous copper con- 
ductors. Our booklet of valuable information, 
‘Flashes of Lightning,’ illustrated, sent free 


THOMAS W. JONES, 180 Front Street, 
New York 


Corrugated Concrete Pile Co. of America 
1170 Broadway, New York 


LICENSEES 


CHICAGO— Alling Construction Co. BOSTON—William L. 
Miller. BALTIMORE—The Engineering-Contracting Co. 
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The Hl. B. Smith Co 
133-135 Centre St., New York 
MANUFACTURERS 


STEAM and WATER 


Heating 
Apparatus 


Factory: Westfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE, 
Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 








DIFFUSERS 


HEATING, VENTI- 
LATING,COOLING, 
MECHANICAL 
DRAFT, DRYING, 
AIR WASHING, 
ENGINES. 





Specijy N. Y. B. System 
Get Catalogue 53-M 


NEW YORK BLOWER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. BUCYRUS, 0. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
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'SUN DIALS 


for 
: BUILDINGS 


W!|Marble, Granite or Stone 
Write for Special Propositions to Architects 


DPIAP ZZ 711 





























jth. SUN DIAL Box 434 Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Mineral Wool 


ruSaitpLes ano cixcuLars exes INSULATOR 


U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 39,945: 
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ELEVATOR ENCLOSURE, FIRST STORY, UNITED ENGINEERING BLDG., NEW YORK 
Hare & Rogers, Architects 


THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze 
CHICAGO 
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The 
orthwestern 


Terra Cotta Co 
CHICAGO 


manufactures the 


Highest Grades of 
ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA 


ENAMELED 
WORK 
A SPECIALTY 




















ARCHITECTURAL 
ORNAMENTS 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER 
Papier- Mache, Compo, Staff and Plaster 
=== also SS 
Wood Carving and Medeliae 














CHARLES EMMEL 


(ESTABLISHED 1884) 


383 Albany St., Boston, Mass 


Cornices, Modillions, Friezes, 
Capitals, Consoles, etc. 
Models made for Wood and Stone 
Carving, Cement and Metal Castings 


EXECUTING WORK FROM ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS IS OUR 
SPECIALTY 
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99 
tandard Fixtures Give Permanent 
Satisfaction 


When an architect’s client finds that 
"Stendavd” Porcelain Enameled Fixtures 
have been specified for his property he ts 
pleased, because he has been taught by 
actual experiences to regard “Stendad” 
Fixtures as the most beautiful, the most 
sanitary and the most satisfactory equip- 
ment that he can secure. The Architect 
on the other hand knows that his cus- 
tomer has the right impression of “Standavd” 
fixtures and that the test.of use will in- 
crease his satisfaction. 





Standard” Plate P-s07 
“Standart Porcelain Enameled “Lenox” Design Lavatory, with Slab, Apron 


Be and Overflow a'l in one piece, Porcelain Enameled Brackets, Nickel- Standard Sanitary TIfy. Co. 
tad 1 Waste Plug, Rubber Stopper, Chain Stay and Chain, Low Pattern Com- 

pression Faucets with China Indexes Supply Pipes and ““P’’ Trap with Waste and PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Vent to Wall 











WATER 


Rider & Ericsson 
Hot-Air Pumping Engines 


If water is required for household use, lawn, flower beds or stable, no 
pump in the world will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. No danger, 
as trom steam. Nocomplication, as in gasoline engines. No uncertainty, 


as in wind-mills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B"’ on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren S:reet, New York. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
234 Craig Street West, Montreal, P. Q. Amargura, 96, Havana, Cuba. 


22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 























The Standard Plastic Relief Cr. 


G. M. KNOCHE, Pres. and Manager. 
QPanufacturers of 


Plastic Relief Ornaments 


FOR 
Jnterior and Erterior Decorations 


Write for Price List 
No. 12 of DRAW- 
ING MATERIALS 
and Samples of Papers 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PRINTS 


Prices for LARGE PRINTS 
up to 44x12 feet 





Ti miue. 
so. PT CON 


Black PRINTS 30 a BLA a TS 
Blue [Bets oc Bp we 
Write for Catalogue A eget on Paper Cc £ U MA PR a ONE P 
Blue § Ch ‘th Cs 4 
2101-2103 Reading Boad or Biue | a aS ie Ya Ww 


Write for Sample Prints } -— 
Cincinnati, @. Sahn. le teen en CPi kana ex TH 


ordering 


, 
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The “GLOBE” Ventilator 


IN BRASS, COPPER, GALVANIZED IRON 
AND WITH GLASS TOPS FOR SKYLIGHT PURPOSES 











“G LOBE® 
ata SIMPLE SYMMETRICAL STORM-PROOF EFFECTIVE 
FOR PERFECTLY VENTILATING BUILDINGS OF EVERY CHARACTER 


“ The ‘GLOBE’ 
is built on Smoky Chimneys Cured y] Globe Ventilated Ridging 


honor and sold 
on merit.” MANUFACTURED BY SEND FOR MODEL AND PAMPHLET 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY, - _ TROY,N. Y. 


ALSEN CEMENT 


Yearly Capacity, over 2,000,000 


Barrels 45 Broadway, NewYork 


PROPOSALS. 

Treasury Department, Office of the Super- Treasury Department, Office of the Super- Treasury Department, Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D. C., July 20, vising Architect, Washington, D. C., July 18, vising Architect, Washington, D. C., July 22 
1907.—Sealed proposals will be received at 1907.—Sealed proposals will be received at 1907.—Sealed proposals will be received at 

is ice until 3 o’clock p.m., on the 14th this office until 3 o'clock p.m., on the 27th this office until 3 o'clock p. m. on the 3d day 
this offi intil I haw of Amanat 100%. end the mand tor the 
day of August, 1907, and then opened, for G@Y OF August, luli, and then opened, for the «f September, 1907, and then opened, for the 

. RE, a FT - hnaakwater wal) construction (including heating apparatus, pars wheter $ : - Ty Ss hee 9 
the construction of a new breakwater wall electric wiring and conduits) of the extension COmStruction (complete) of the U. § Pos 
it the U. S. Marine Hospital, Key West, ;, the U, S. Post Office and Court House at Office at Watertown, N. Y., in accordanc: 














AMERICAN 





NVWUAD 











Florida, in accordance with the drawing and ‘Trenton. N. J.. in accordance with the draw- With the drawings and specification, co 

specification, copies of which may be had jngs and specification, copies of which may of which may be had at this office, or at the 
at this office or at the office of the Custodian he had at this office or at the office of the office of the Custodian at Watertown, N. Y., 
of the Hospital, at the discretion of the Custodian at Trenton, N. J., at the discretion at the discretion of the Supervising Archi 
Supervising Architect James Knox Taylor, of the Supervising Architect.—James Knox tect James Knox Taylor, Supervising Archi- 
Supervising Architect (1648-1649) Taylor, Supervising Architect. (1648-1649) tect (1648-1649) 
































Floors 


WW! 
WY \ 


=\ CONTINUOUS 


4 


No Entire Collapse of Any Arch Erected According to the Clinton 
Fireproofing System, the System with the Continuous 
Bond, Can Occur 


unless the weight imposed upon the arch is sufficient to strain and break all of 
the wires. 

Because, Clinton Welded Wire, which forms the integral part of the system, 
made from 6 to 10 gauge drawn steel wire, galvanized or plain, can be laid in 
lengths up to 300 feet, thereby forming a continuous bond for that distance. In 
a building 200 feet long, for instance, Clinton Welded Wire is secured at the front 
or rear of the building, and carried through the entire distance without a break. 
Heavier gauge wire will be laid in lengths up to too feet and locked or hooked to 
the next sheet, where building requires more than one sheet in length. 

The Clinton Fireproofing catalog, a practical and instructive handbook on 
reinforced concrete fireproof construction, with particular reference to the ap- 
plication of the Clinton Fireproofing System, will be mailed free on application to 
any of our offices. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY, Clinto 





n, Mass. 


Sweet's Index describes and illustrates the Clinton Fireproof inumus Bond 


WE 





















WASHINGTON, Rosslyn Supply Co., Colorado B i 
FIREPROOFING DEPARTMENTS PITTSBURG, Houston Bros. Co., 32d St. and P. RR 


CHICAGO, Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River Street 


Partitions 


ALBERT OLIVER COLUMBUS, Kyle & Dugan, 282 East Broad Street 
ST. LOUIS, Hunkins-Willis Lime and Cement Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Building 
1 Madison Avenue NEW YORK SEATTLE, L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 
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Open |hireplaces - 
Tiles, 2, Merble, 





<< uare North 
ast 17" Street 


N jew York City City. 


INTERIORS E XTERIOR, 


Aich Cast% Wrought + 


Posaic. 
ETAL WORK 


ee 
tal 
Every DESCRIPTION 


4 FOUNDRIES & SHOPS 


a oe 229-239 West 28th St. 





A STANDARD PORTLAND 
FOR UNIVERSAL USE 





PRESENT DAILY OUTPUT 6,500 BARRELS 
BEING INGREASED TO 17,000 BARRELS 


PLANTS AT GHIGAGO & PITTSBURG 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND GEMENT Go. 
GHIGAGO PITTSBURG 














Kame WE MAKE ONE 
Si BRAND ONLY 


\ 
PORTLAND / The best that can be made 


%», CEMENT 
Z OFFIC 108 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 














yy Lead ling Architects 

i Builders in 1,600 

se ears : cities and towns; by 
ontractors and En- 

gineers on 40 Railroad Systems and 25 Iron and Steel Companies. 





HIGHEST For Public 
GRADE | Edifices 
—_ and 
ALWAYS (Q03ecasii4R = Private 
UNIFORM OS=2x@F Dwellings 
Foundations of New Custom House in N.Y.; New East River Bridge 
Anchorages; N. Y. Stock Exchange, Chamber of Commerce, etc. 


SALES OFFICES 
The Lawrence Cement Company, No. 1 Broadway, New York 
The Lawrence Cement Co. of Penna. 
Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia 





The Highest Grade of 
Portiand Cement Manufactured 
LIGGETT BUILDING, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 











TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


(Limited) 

FACTORIES 
Center St.,Green Island 
(Troy), N. Y. 
23d and La Salle Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SALESROOMS 


State Bank Bldg.,River 
and) Fulton Sts., Troy, 


Ne: a. Warren St., N. 


No 581- 7:83 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Cal 
No. 116 Queen Victoria 
St., London, C., 
England. 
Berlin, Germany. 
Amsterdam, Holland 
Paris, France. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalog. 




















VAILE @& YOUNG’S 
gy? Patent Metallic Skylights 


WITHOUT PUTTY 


Construction adapted to all forms and-styles 
ligh 





ds of feet in use have proved its 
superiority Particularly adapted for Depots, 
Mill ls, Factories, etc., where large and contin- 
10us light are required 
Send for =i luctrated (Catalogu 
210 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

















Tue GrrenwicH Printinc Co., 


186-1900 W. 4th St. N. Y. 





